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Pack, clouds, away, and welcome, day! 
With night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark T’ll borrow: 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast! 
Sing, birds, in every furrow, 
And from each bill let music shrill 


Give my fair love good morrow. 
Black-bird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, among yourselves 
Sing my fair love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 


—TuHomas Heywoopn, 1608 
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In This Storm 


GEORGE ABBE 


Surf has followed me through grasses, 
up from sand to cliff and briar, 
swollen surf that looms and masses, 
breaks in foam and wheeling fire. 
Oaks that knew the warmth of sunning, 
poplars fresh from rippled laughter 
find the great black breakers running, 
roaring over, dragging after, 

boat and cottage, gull and steamer. 
Clouds that boil in frightful gloom 
hide the hills and darken sight. 
Sun-tanned swimmer, summer dreamer, 
cry in vain for calm and light; 

up the roadways known the longest, 
over sweet, familiar places, 

roars this ocean, swiftest, strongest, 
covering remembered faces, 

washing fields that knew our labor. 

In what upland caves can we, 
terror-stricken, find our neighbor 
closer drawn to us by flight, 

there perhaps face out to sea, 

waiting for the end of darkness, 
waiting for the gift of sight. 


Malay Boy 


My a Jo CLossER 


UR deck crew was Malay on 
():: little cargo boat bound 

for Bombay and Rangoon, 
since a protective law forbids the 
taking of an Indian deck crew to 
northern latitudes after October. 
But the Malay is hardier; and on our 
autumn voyage eastward, though 
cabin-boy and table-boy and bath- 
boy were Hindu, the deck hands 
were Malays. 

“Excellent seamen,” the Scotch 
captain told us. “Better than Las- 
cars.” 

The passenger, snug in blanket 
and muffler, saw them, barefoot, 
ragged, breasting the fall winds of 
the Atlantic in thin, tattered shirts, 
climbing the rails and clinging to 
the rigging, nimble and loquacious 
as monkeys—but smiling. Some wore 
daggers and knives thrust in belt or 
loin cloth, but their faces smiled. 

Squatting in a row, they scoured 
the teakwood decks with cold sluic- 
ing sea-water and the sawed half- 
shells of coconuts till the boards 
were white. They cleared the well- 
decks, coiling the rope and folding 
the cranes, covering the winches 
with canvas and battening down the 
great forward hatches through 
which cargo was lowered, thus mak- 
ing tidy space for our games of 
shuffle-board and ring-toss. Twice a 
week they pulled our trunks from 
the hold that we might have fresh 
garments on the long voyage of 
changing temperatures. A pair of 
trousers and a shirt sufficing, what 
did they think of our complicated, 


multiplied wardrobe? Who knows? 
They hoisted the trunks up and 
down. 

On Saturdays they lowered the 
life-boats, tugging, shouting, haul- 
ing, in a drill for our safety. When 
the sun grew hot, they stretched 
awnings above us for our comfort— 
scrambling, clambering, chattering, 
pulling them taut, knotting the 
ropes—and we, from our reclining 
chairs, lazily watched them, as the 
vessel lurched, save themselves from 
the sea, by brown, prehensile toes. 

Early in the morning, before our 
steward brought chota hazri—little 
breakfast of tea and fruit—the thud 
of those hardened soles overhead 
marked the beginning of their day- 
light toil. When dark came and we 
went by twos and threes up to the 
prow to look for phosphorus in the 
water or see the phosphorescent 
moon rise out of it, we peered 
curiously into the lighted forecastle, 
where the strange natives cooked 
rice, performed ablutions, muttered 
prayers, and stretched lean, sleep- 
dead bodies in the coffin-bunks. 
Nightly we tilted back our heads to 
follow with our eyes the man 
mounting the forward mast to the 
crow’s nest, to keep watch under the 
lantern’s swinging star and, when 
the ship’s bell struck the watch’s 
quarters, to call out to the bridge 
in English that we could not under- 
stand, “The lights are bright.” They 
took turns at this after their hard 
day, guarding us through the night. 

Two of the crew I marked as per- 
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sons. The old boatswain of patri- 
archal dignity wore shoes, cap with 
a vizor, and a khaki coat. He harshly 
repeated orders to the men in their 
own language, and they obeyed 
them. He was old in duty and re- 
signed. 

The other, his antithesis, a merry 
boy grinning and agile, making a 
prank of hard assignments—the 
ablest and most willing of the crew 
—was the boatswain’s son. All of us 
laughed as we watched him work 
with the rest or mount the mast so 
high that our heads swam, seeing 
him, a pigmy, braced at the summit, 
reading the scroll of sky, then leap- 
ing into the web-strung void and 
sliding rope to safety on the level 
of our pounding hearts. This was to 
be his last trip in the rigging, we 
were told. He was going home to 


his wedding, and next voyage he was 


to be trained as quartermaster at the 
wheel—such was his promise. 

Passing Gibraltar in a night of 
mist, laced with cold rain, we 
wakened to a morning of mirage. 
Between sea that was sky, sky that 
was sea, our boat seemed hung in a 
great soap-bubble. Cloud-suds clung 
to the crystalline sphere above us and 
below; reflections swam in giddy 
circles; we tiptoed and spoke soft 
lest a vibration burst the bubble— 
shatter the iridescent magic. The 
sextant-armed navigator, trying to 
shoot the sun to get our bearings, 
could find no horizon from Spain’s 
snowed peaks to the ruled black line 
which was Africa. We were lost at 
sea!—and happy to be lost. 

The next day was warm as honey 
in the hive. Our course near the Bar- 
bary Coast lay through a crinkled 
plane of jade and lapis, barred with 
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smoky amber where the thick yel- 
low rivers of Algeria pushed out, un- 
mingling, into the clear salt water. 
We basked in the sun on the for- 
ward hatch, its canvas cover 
scrubbed and bleached spotless; lit- 
tle birds out of Africa fluttered to 
the rails; African breezes fluttered 
our hair. 

(The Malays cleaned paint, 
rubbed brass. ) 

Rounding a cape at sundown, a 
cloudbank choked the fires in the 
west with soot. Colossal thunder- 
heads of cloud reared their great 
pates, motionless in a circle, west, 
south, east, and north—a Titan 
Board of Directors, plotting manip- 
ulation of the market, boding no 
good to gamblers on margins, like us. 

Three days of storm followed. 
Shut in the cabins, we listened to 
the hurricane—raving wind and 
slaughtering waves—running feet 
on the wet decks—dim, disembodied 
cries. Fear, suffocation, misery, and 
demoralizing impotence made us 
cravens. Outside were the heroes. 

The fourth day we heaved on a 
dying sea, still two days run from 
Said, our first port. Seasick men and 
women crawled to the air, giving 
not a glance toward the Isles of 
Greece, never quoting Byron, un- 
mindful of Homer and his heroes. 
And we found no heroes among us 
—only the Malay crew, busily mak- 
ing the boat spruce for her arrival 
at the tradesmen’s entrance to the 
Orient, past which all the gossips of 
the shipping world loiter in their 
turn. The dapper little Chief Officer 
—perfumed, manicured, flirtatious 
—could manage men. He kept them 
slaving but good-natured. The old 
boatswain, pleased to please his mas- 
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ters, flicked the squad with vehe- 
ment speech as with whip lashes. 

We watched them paint and pol- 
ish. We cared as little for the boat’s 
appearance as for our own, and— 
forgetting its enchantments—hated 
the very name Mediterranean. 

The waves were smoothing the 
last day, and our vessel teetered on 
the swell as they painted the blister- 
ing funnel black and tawny orange. 

“Only a native crew will do that 
when at sea,”’ said the second in com- 
mand, proud of his boat. 

“Ts it so difficult?” 

“Aye—and dangerous.” 

But without mishap it was fin- 
ished late in the cool, gray Sunday 
afternoon—and, as the ship’s bell 
rang us Christians to the mission- 
aries’ Vespers, the Malay crew went 
forward off duty, glancing back and 
up, admiringly, like children at the 
fresh-painted funnel—their work, 
and finished. 

Meeting them, the second mate 
carelessly bade one climb the fore- 
mast on some trifling matter. It was 
the boatswain’s son. He could not 
answer, “I am tired, sahib; I am off 
duty; let another go.” But he 
climbed. Obedience is the law. De- 
scending, he tried the old trick, per- 
formed so often; jumped to catch 
the rope and slide. 

Was it the roll of the vessel? Or 
the stiff, over-strained limbs? Or the 
eyes, stinging from the funnel 
smoke? People in the cabin at pray- 
ers heard the scream, the thud, the 
shriek, a rush of feet and a babble of 
voices—hideous screeches—inhuman 
bellowing. 

A moment’s cessation, then an- 
other voice, howling, howling, howl- 
ing. The old boatswain, seeing his 
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son fall, ran where the body flopped 
like a fish on the deck—not, like 
a fish, silent—knew, though it 
screeched and flopped, it would 
never be his son again. Howling, 
grief-frenzied, he beat his shaven 
gray head upon the bulwarks. 

He would have brained himself in 
another instant, but strong arms 
clutched him, loud voices pierced his 
deaf-madness and called on him to 
help them, winning him from self- 
murder to hold his boy’s body. 
Stretched on the deck, he grasped 
the jerking legs, others the shoulders 
and arms, while the surgeon plunged 
the merciful needle of morphia. 

“He’s all right, he’s all right,” 
they told the old man over and 
over. ““He’s going to be all right.” 
Did he believe them? They were his 
masters, these white men, all-wise, 
all-powerful. “He'll be all right,” 
they said. Did he believe them? 

Scared and jabbering—the Asiatic 
is not pitiful—his mates carried the 
boy to the dark forecastle and laid 
him in his father’s bunk, his own 
being inaccessible. Two led the 
boatswain aft, charged to stay with 
him. 

“A broken jaw—impossible to tell 
his other injuries,” said the surgeon 
to us, clustering and questioning. 
The accident had brought our wire- 
less down; Marconi men and elec- 
tricians rushed to repair it while 
daylight lasted. The dinner gong 
sounded and we all went in, shaken 
and hungry, to soup, fish, roast and 
pudding—a British dinner. 

Before the coffee was served, a 
bathboy came running fromthe fore- 
castle, his black locks wild, a gold 
tooth gleaming in the light from the 
portholes. He panted, “Doctor-sahib 
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—come now. I t’ink dat fella’s fin- 
ishing.” The doctor left his pudding. 

A Tittle later, a whistle from the 
bridge summoned a quartermaster 
who went up and down and fetched 
the dazed, trembling, hoping father 
—the two Malays following dumb 
as dogs. He climbed the ladder to 
the captain’s cabin. There the dap- 
per and flirvatious first mate, who 
could manage men, told him his son 
was dead. 

Quiet, tropic night—soft-lapping 
waters—and the natives gathering in 
the prow. We did not know what 
rites they performed there over the 
dead. None of us that night went 
forward. They did not wail loudly; 
they were mutinous mourners. 


“Why was a tired man sent to his 
death by a useless order?” they mur- 
mured and protested. The father was 
crying for vengeance, it was ru- 


mored. There were a hundred brown 
men on board; of the white race, 
sixty souls, mostly women and chil- 
dren; but the trouble passed. 

The young second mate, a tall 
handsome blond Yorkshireman sick 
with self-blame, could not take his 
watch that night; and not one 
Anglo-Saxon said, “Only a native,” 
nor felt it so. 

The skies cleared; mild stars over 
our swinging lantern; beneath it, the 
lookout called at the watch’s quar- 
ters: “The lights are bright,” and 
we went on past the Nile’s delta to 
Port Said. 

In the morning, the devil’s carni- 
val which is its life began. Coal 
barges hung batlike to the vessel’s 
sides, their coolies trotting the 
planks with a weird song. Bumboats, 
heaped with flamboyant fruit, sur- 
rounded us. On board swarmed ven- 
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dors of coral, carved and colored 
beads, ostrich plumes, sandalwood 
fans, rose-attar, scarfs of net span- 
gled with gold and silver, sugar- 
dusted Turkish Delight, dates, cigar- 
ettes. Fakirs crying “Goola, goola, 
goola” did tricks with a forlorn pip- 
ing hatchling; bearded money- 
changers, turbaned beggars, thieves 
with beautiful eyes, and guides 
wearing badges assailed our inno- 
cence; the man from Cook’s brought 
mail and cablegrams. 

Among it all, they lowered that 
which was quiet down the ship’s 
steep ladder to a waiting lighter, feet 
foremost, wrapped and bound in 
brown sacking, very like a mummy 
borne back to Egypt. A few hanging 
on the rail watched its passing; one 
American lad took off his cap at his 
mother’s whispered word. 

The captain still feared violence 
and forbade the father’s going; he 
was kept at work below; but the of- 
ficer in charge carried a camera and 
brought back to him a picture of the 
sepulchre in the desert (above 
ground as is the Moslem custom) 
where they had laid his son. 

That is all the story. To our jour- 
ney’s end the old man went about his 
duties, uttering his commands harsh- 
ly, working too (the vessel was 
short-handed now), his face a carved 
mask, tragic with age. His eyes, with 
filming pupils set in thickened 
yellow, suffered and questioned 
“Why?” The passengers made up a 
little purse; he was growing feeble 
and deaf—and he was childless. 

With twelve pounds sterling and 
the picture of his boy’s tomb, he 
went home to tell the mother and 
the bride. I never knew the names 
of any of them. 


The Moral Background of King Lear 


KEITH RINEHART 


that each dramatic tragedy is a 

world of its own, a reflection 
not perhaps of the world as it is 
or as it ought to be, but of an ideal 
world created by the poet for the 
purposes of the work in hand. The 
audience must come to understand 
that world if they are to understand 
the tragedy. The poet, then, must 
create a world coherent within it- 
self, and if his tragedy is to have 
wide and lasting appeal, he must 
build largely from materials which 
are already familiar or easily recog- 
nized. Since tragedy is concerned 
with morality, a predominant and 
intrinsic part of its ideal world will 
be a familiar or easily recognized 
moral background, a background 
which is a necessary artistic element 
of the play itself. 

In the examination of King Lear 
for such a background, the unusual 
behavior of Cordelia first catches 
one’s attention. Although she un- 
derstands her father thoroughly and 
knows the probable effect of her be- 
havior, she refuses to humor his re- 
quest for flattery. 


I: has become a commonplace 


I love your Majesty 
According to my bond; nor more nor less. 
(I, i, 94-95) 


You have begot me, bred me, loved me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
(I, i, 98-100) 


Cordelia emphasizes here the duty 
of a child to its parent; she appeals 
to reason, not passion, as her mo- 


tive. One cannot doubt that she 
speaks with full knowledge of the 
larger moral order of the ideal world 
of King Lear. However, to Lear she 
appears proud: 


Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry 
her. (I, i, 131) 


Inwardly she is calm, calm enough 
to insist later in the same scene, 
when France is considering marry- 
ing her, that he shall be informed by 
Lear that she is neither foul nor 
vicious but merely intelligently 
truthful. She does not turn against 
her father but reaffirms, before she 
leaves with France, her family ties 
of sistership and daughterhood. She 
says to Goneril and Regan, 


I know you what you are; 
And like a sister am most loth to call 
Your faults as they are named. Use well our 
father... (I, i, 272-274) 


The character of Cordelia is so 
firmly fixed in Act I, scene i, that 
the audience cannot forget her nor 
the moral perfection with which she 
becomes increasingly identified. Like 
an arch, she spans the play. Disap- 
pointments and horrors fall on Lear 
and Gloucester in the interval be- 
tween Act I, scene i, and her reap- 
pearance in Act IV, scene iv, but 
they do not efface the impression 
which Cordelia has made. Her func- 
tion as a symbol of morality is the 
more effective for her absence; she 
can be idealized more easily. Lear’s 
foolish passion in rejecting her makes 
her wisdom all the more admirable. 
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Cordelia’s reappearance in the 
play is heralded by a descriptive pas- 
sage which reaffirms her self-con- 
trol: 


It seem’d she was a queen 
Over her passion, who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her. (IV, iii, 15-17) 


She is willing to give all her “out- 
ward worth” to restore Lear to 
health, though she is still unwilling 
to compromise her “inward” worth. 
She diagnoses Lear’s case, when she 
sees him, as a “great breach in his 
abused nature” and requests the at- 
tendant physician, 


Be govern’d by your knowledge, and proceed 
I’ th’ sway of your own will, (IV, vii, 
19-20) 


a statement in which, though she is 
speaking of special, not general 
knowledge, she reaffirms her approval 
of the sort of behavior of which she 


is herself an example. Her last sig- 
nificant words in this scene are to 
assure Lear that she has had no cause 
to do him wrong; she has the same 


filial respect commensurate with 
duty and wisdom that she had in the 
first scene of the play. 

Cordelia’s benevolence and endur- 
ance are most strikingly displayed in 
her last speech in the play: 

We are not the first 
Who with best meaning, have incurr’d the 
worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down; 
Myself could else out-frown false Fortune's 
frown. (V, iii, 3-6) 


Here, the span of the moral arch 
which she builds, is completed. 
When one recalls Cordelia’s quali- 
ties—wisdom, duty, measured af- 
fection, self-control, inner calm, her 
approval of the superiority of reason 
over will, her unwillingness to com- 
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promise her inner worth even for 
the most pressing motives of genuine 
affection and material gains, her 
benevolence and endurance— 
she evokes a familiar moral pattern 
indeed. She is a Stoic. There is no 
element in her character of Chris- 
tian submission or humility. There 
is no reason to quarrel with Lear’s 
assertion that she is proud. The 
Christian foolishness, of the type of 
St. Francis’ Brother Juniper, is total- 
ly antithetical to her character. In 
King Lear folly leads to evil, wisdom 
to the good. The wise Cordelia ex- 
emplifies, as nearly as may be in 
drama, the attitude and behavior of 
the ideal Stoic, all of whose qualities 
she possesses. Her effect as the sym- 
bol of the good in the play is to fix 
its background of stoic morality. 
But the analysis of one character, 
however important, is not sufficient 
to establish beyond reasonable doubt 
the moral background of the play. 
The reiteration of the word nature 
and its derivatives, particularly in 
the first act, provides a second clue 
to the moral background of King 
Lear. Lear first uses the word in his 
first speech of the play to indicate 
natural affection between father and 


child: 


Which of you shall we say doth love us most, 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge? 
(I, i, 52-54) 


His second use is a reference to his 
own temperament: 


To come betwixt our sentence and our 
power, 

Which nor our nature nor our place can 

bear... (I, i, 173-174) 


His third is to a “natural” moral 
order against which he believes Cor- 
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delia to have offended in not being 
more demonstrative in her affection 
for him: 


(To France) 

Avert your liking a more worthier way 
Than on a wretch who Nature is asham’d 
Almost t’ acknowledge hers. (I, i, 214- 
216) 


France catches the word when he 
is discussing Cordelia with Lear and 
uses it in a moral sense (I, i, 222); 
Cordelia’s offense must be “un- 
natural” to have so disturbed Lear. 
When France hears what her of- 
fense has been, he considers it “‘tardi- 
ness in nature” (I, i, 238), a refer- 
ence to Cordelia’s psychological 
temperament. 

In Act I, scene ii, Gloucester uses 
the word in three senses: (1) cos- 
mologically, (2) morally, and (3) 
psychologically. 


These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good to us. Though the wisdom 
of nature (1) can reason it thus and thus, 
yet nature (2) finds itself scourged by the 
sequent effects. Love cools, friendship falls 
off, brothers divide: in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and 
the bond cracked ’twixt son and father. This 
villain of mine comes under the prediction; 
there’s son against father: the King falls 
from bias of nature (3); there’s father 
against child. (I, ii, 112-122) 


His use of nature in the same senses 
as Lear uses it, serves to consolidate 
the opinions of these two men, to 
unite Lear and Gloucester as mem- 
bers of a single social order with a 
well-recognized code of belief. 
Lear’s final reference in the first 
act is an apostrophe to the goddess 
Nature (I, iv, 297). He desires her 
to punish Goneril who has, says Lear, 
“wrench’d my frame of nature” 


(I, iv, 290). He asks that Goneril 
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be given an ungrateful child such 
as she is to him, to be a “thwart dis- 
natured torment to her” (I, iv, 
305). 

The “nature” established by Lear, 
Gloucester and France in Act I is, 
then, divine, with cosmic, moral 
and psychological significances. A 
close examination of the uses of 
nature in the play will reveal that 
there are no sharp divisions between 
the significances of this word. Like 
the doctrine of the Trinity, in which 
the Three are One and the One, 
Three, nature in King Lear is es- 
sentially one, though distinguished 
in three for human purposes. This 
unity, indeed, provides the moral 
unity of the tragedy—the reason 
why, when moral order is over- 
turned by Lear and Gloucester at 
the beginning of the play; cosmic 
disorder, represented by the storms; 
moral disorder, found in Edmund, 
Goneril, Regan, Cornwall, and in 
the warfare within the kingdom; 
and psychological disorder, seen in 
Lear’s madness, result. The essential 
unity and divinity of nature in its 
cosmic, moral and psychological as- 
pects is again, as in the case of Cor- 
delia, a familiar concept of stoic 
philosophy. Again the non-Christian 
element of Lear’s moral background 
is emphasized; for, according to the 
stoics and contrary to Christian doc- 
trine, nature is divine. The stoic 
emphasis on the prime importance 
of morality and the prime impor- 
tance of universal order in securing 
the good, is preserved. The tragedy 
occurs when this order is violated. 

In stoic philosophy, it is the 
property of the good to be organized 
and unified; one expects therefore 
that evil, even from its beginning, is 
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disorganized and _ disunited—any- 
thing, in fact, which breaks the har- 
mony of nature. In examining the 
play from the standpoint of stoic 
moral philosophy, one expects evil 
to arise from at least more than one 
source and to be of varying sorts, 
though united in violating the uni- 
versal moral order of nature. 

The clearest symbol of evil in the 
play is Edmund. He addresses Na- 
ture as a goddess (I, ii, 1), but the 
Nature he honors is the nature of 
fierce and violent struggle, whose re- 
wards are bestowed on the strong 
and crafty. She provides the key to 
Edmund’s function in the play as a 
moral symbol. This dog-eat-dog idea 
of nature denies both moral order 
and any other sort of morality in 
nature. Edmund, therefore, seeks 


the first opportunity to destroy the 
order of his family and of the law 


to secure for himself the wealth and 
honors which are naturally denied 
him. His own evil he imputes to his 
brother, Edgar, for the purposes of 
fooling Gloucester who, taken in, 
denounces Edgar’s unnatural be- 
havior (1, ii, 81). In dealing with 
Edgar to persuade him to avoid their 
father, Edmund echoes the word 
unnatural (1, ii, 155) and, a little 
later, in a short soliloquy (I, 1i, 195- 
200), says that he plans to take ad- 
vantage of Edgar’s good moral na- 
ture. Edmund, following his own 
idea of nature, does not scruple to 
use hypocritically the concept of na- 
ture to which the “good” charac- 
ters of the play subscribe. He thus 
perverts the very foundation of the 
morality in the play, by conscious 
villainy. He draws the mind of the 
audience to himself, as a symbol of 
good. He prospers through evil mo- 
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tives by actions hypocritically in the 
service of order. His whole career 
is a violation of order, and as the 
audience watches him, it wonders 
how far he may travel without com- 
ing to grief. 

Edmund’s evil springs from a mis- 
conception of what nature is. Pri- 
marily his is a mistake of reason, 
though malice inevitably follows 
from that mistake. The evil of Go- 
neril and Regan is primarily malice 
aroused by their evil passions. They 
illustrate that type of wrong will- 
fulness which leads to subversion of 
reason. Just as the mistaken judg- 
ment of Gloucester releases the evil 
of Edmund, so the foolish passion of 
Lear releases that of Goneril and 
Regan,’ who, disregarding the moral 
order of nature, see clearly only the 
immediate objects of their passions. 
Their new positions as duchesses- 
regnant mean to them only the 
power of fulfilling their personal de- 
sires. In Act I, scene i, only Cordelia 
seems aware of what her sisters are, 
though Kent suspects them because 
of their flattery of Lear; but as the 
play continues, the audience sees 
successively their falling out with 
their father, with their husbands, 
and with each other. They become 
so shameless as to show openly their 
lust for Edmund, a lust which Go- 
neril no longer bothers to conceal 
from her husband. Edmund, true to 
his nature, plays one sister against 
the other. The audience sees in these 
three characters the sort of disunity 
which evil produces. The desire for 
worthless honors and wealth and the 
rule of the passions instead of reason 
again recall to us stoic morality with 


1S$ee Robert Heilman’s article, “The Unity of King 
Lear,” Sewanee Review, Winter, 1948. 


THE MORAL BACKGROUND OF KING LEAR 


its two most common sources of 
evil, wrong judgment and passion. 

Just as Goneril and Regan are 
subordinate symbols of evil, so are 
Kent and Edgar subordinate sym- 
bols of the good. Kent’s stoicism is 
apparent in his wisdom, for he urges 
Lear not to give up the royal power; 
in his sense of duty, as a counselor, 
to advise wisely and without fear or 
flattery—for he advises Lear against 
dividing the kingdom and rejecting 
Cordelia; and in his appreciation of 
inner values, for, in answer to his 
sentence of exile, he says, 


Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. 
(I, i, 183) 


His duty as a loyal subject of the 
king, however, continues in dis- 
guise, and he does not really ac- 
quiesce in the new state of affairs 
in the kingdom. In the same manner 
Edgar emphasizes the stoic virtues 
of filial duty, for he looks after his 
father in misfortune, performing 
for Gloucester the same function 
which Kent and later Cordelia per- 
form for Lear. He also emphasizes 
the stoic virtue of endurance, for he 
advises his father, after Gloucester’s 
attempted suicide, “Bear free and 
patient thoughts,” (IV, vi, 80) and, 
later, 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming 
hither... (V, ii, 9-10) 


Just as Kent forsees tragedy for Lear 
when Lear brings disorder to the 
kingdom by giving up the royal 
power, so Edgar, speaking to the 
defeated Edmund, reviews and 
judges Gloucester’s tragedy: 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 
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The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. (V, iii, 170-173) 


Justice is peculiarly the virtue of 
order in stoic philosophy; Glouces- 
ter, for pleasure’s sake, has brought 
disorder, and with it his own ulti- 
mate downfall. Cordelia, Kent and 
Edgar, though separated spacially, 
are united morally and balance the 
spacial unity and moral discord of 
Edmund, Goneril, and Regan. 

It has often been observed that 
Lear and Gloucester are a contrast- 
ing pair of characters, the former 
suffering because of his injustice to 
his daughter, the latter because of 
his son’s injustice to him. It has been 
stated that the Gloucester tragedy 
reinforces that of Lear and makes 
it universal instead of unique. Close 
consideration of King Lear extends 
the principle of duplication and 
contrast further: Cordelia and Ed- 
mund are a pair, the one the symbol 
of good who through wisdom and 
virtue suffers apparent misfortune, 
the other the symbol of evil, who 
through misconception and con- 
scious evil enjoys a temporary for- 
tune; Kent and Edgar reinforce each 
other and Cordelia in emphasizing 
the good and helping Lear and Glou- 
cester toward virtue; Goneril and 
Regan reinforce each other and Ed- 
mund in emphasizing evil and de- 
stroying Lear and Gloucester. The 
effect of such duplication and con- 
trast at all levels is one of univer- 
sality. 

Cordelia, Kent, and Edgar and 
Edmund, Goneril, and Regan are all 
“flat” characters whose primary 
purpose it is to establish the moral 
background upon which the trage- 
dies of Lear and Gloucester are 
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played—a stoic background. Lear 
and Gloucester are “round” charac- 
ters, consistent psychologically, but 
inconsistent in any moral philo- 
sophical analysis. They are especially 
fitted, because of their “roundness,” 
to symbolize mankind. Both are 
foolish men, who, guided by their 
passions and ignorant of true stoic 
virtue, come to grief. Gloucester, 
more through ignorance than 
through passion, turns toward the 
evil which Edmund represents. 
Gloucester is the symbol of man ig- 
norant of the nature of things 
throughout, easily misled, chastened 
by hard experience, groping eventu- 
ally toward virtue—a stoic virtue, 
which he does not understand even 
at the last, for his heart bursts 
“’twixt two extremes of passion, joy 
and grief” (V, iii, 198). 

Lear, more through passion than 
ignorance, turns toward the evil 
which Goneril and Regan represent. 
As a symbol he represents man torn 
between his own passions and the 
duty of which cosmic, moral and 
psychological order make him sen- 
sible. His foolish passion, intensified 
to madness, shows most plainly and 
painfully the nature of his struggle. 
If he is the symbol of man, his posi- 
tion as king and father is the symbol 
of order. His thrusting off the duties 
of his position and his desire to retain 
the privileges of his position are the 
twin elements of his tragedy and 
ours. His passion achieves its ex- 
tremest height of pitiful absurdity 
when he desires the collapse of the 
universe (II, ii, 1-24). Following 
this height of passion he tries to ex- 
ercise the stoic virtues of benevo- 
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lence toward his fool and toward 
Edgar, mad Tom o’Bedlam, and to 
understand the psychology of other 
people. His mock trial of Goneril 
and Regan, later intensified by the 
passages on lust, is the effort of 
Lear’s unsettled wits to understand 
the nature of their world. Pathetic- 
ally enough, even when Lear asks 
Cordelia to come away to prison, his 
unstoic purpose is to enjoy simple 
pleasures there. And when he dies, 
his heart, like Gloucester’s, breaks 
in the unbearable passions of grief 
and joy as he alternates between the 
beliefs that Cordelia is dead and that 
she yet lives. Both Gloucester and 
Lear have been dragged through the 
vicissitudes of fortune, but neither 
stoically endures them, neither at- 
tains the inward serenity consequent 
upon true stoic wisdom. 

In King Lear one sees the tragedy 
of mankind which foolishly prefers 
an apparent good to a real good and 
which cannot distinguish a real, 
from an apparent evil. The terrible 
consequences which the wrong 
choice involves serve as a discipline 
so that Gloucester and Lear are led 
finally to prefer their good children, 
Cordelia and Edgar; the old men 
understand finally that their good 
children are good, not why they are 
good. The moral journey thus sym- 
bolized lies within a world of stoic 
philosophy, an ideal world familiar 
to the audience of the play. It is 
Shakespeare’s genius to have added 
in his two chief characters an idea 
also familiar: that however painful 
the lesson may be, mankind never 
really achieves true wisdom and that 
serenity lies beyond the grave. 


~How Would You Like To Be Born... 


Nancy HAe 


ter Laura had died the previous 

Thursday, Miss Florrie Dav- 
enant, who was now, alas, Miss 
Davenant, was attending to the cor- 
respondence at Uncle Professor’s 
secretary in the east bay window 
where the morning sun streamed 
across the telephone bill ($3.29), 
the milk bill ($4.18), and the beg- 
ging letters from a camp for slum 
boys, a Home for the Blind, and the 
one from the Lovingston Boys Ap- 
peal to which she was replying. 

She wore one of Laura’s black 
dresses because she did not own a 
black dress and never had, no mat- 
ter what Laura said. Of course tech- 
nically she now owned Laura’s 
dresses and the rest of the Davenant 
sisters’ possessions, although it did 
not feel that way. Laura’s cat, a 
cynical old yellow tom, seemed to 
know all this and as he wove between 
Florrie’s legs, gave an occasional jab 
with his claws to her ankles, spite- 
fully. Howard, the cat, had prob- 
ably been one being who loved 
Laura; Florrie was sure he hated her. 
The day before, in an effort to sue 
for his toleration, she had fed him 
a chicken bone which would have 
been forbidden by Laura (splinters) , 
but there had been no result of 
either sort; what did you have to 
do to make people love you? “What 
matters is that they should respect 
you,” Laura would have said. How- 
ard did not respect Florrie either, it 
was obvious; he had probably seen 
straight through the chicken-bone 


fs: the first time since her sis- 


maneuver. But Florrie had never 
been quite clear as to what the ad- 
vantages of respect were, anyway. 

The Lovingston Boys request be- 
gan appealingly. 

“How would you like to be born 
into a world where everyone’s hand 
is against you?” it demanded, and 
went on to outline the case of the 
Negro adolescents in Georgia who 
were going to be tried for the mur- 
der of a white farmer; it was es- 
sential that funds be raised to assure 
the Lovingston Boys superior coun- 
sel, since they would be tried in a 
white-supremacy state, and to cover 
the costs of the appeals which would 
undoubtedly be necessary. 

This was the sort of cause to 
which the Davenants had always re- 
sponded heroically, via Laura. Flor- 
rie had the whole weight of tradi- 
tion (Uncle Absolom the Abolition- 
ist), habit, and her own easily roused 
sympathy to push her on, even with 
the bills lying there still unpaid. She 
closed her eyes for a moment to 
bring before them the plight of 
those poor Lovingston Boys. 

She could see them now, in a jail 
cell, their eyeballs white with fear, 
abused by a cruel jailer, threatened 
perhaps by a lynch mob outside; she 
could even fear with them that 
awful prospect, the electric chair; 
at night in their cell they would 
dream of the chair—“frying” the 
newspapers sometimes said. Oh, 
dear! 

But no, she did not see, she could 
not see why they had done what 
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they had done. Without a doubt the 
farmer had been abusive, unfair, in- 
sulting, anything a Georgia poor 
white might be. But why, why had 
they drawn that flash knife, when 
they knew .. . If, as the Appeal 
said, every hand was against you, 
how could you act to arouse further 
wrath? How could you kill? How 
could you? 

Laura would never have bothered 
to try to see. She would have said 
“An outrage,” and written her 
check with a firm, pointed hand- 
writing at once. Florrie sighed, and 
began her letter. 


Dear Sirs: 

I am enclosing a check for $10 as my con- 
tribution toward the defense of the Loving- 
ston Boys. I wish it could be more. My sister 
Miss Davenant, to whom you addressed your 
letter, is recently deceased, but I know she 
would have wished .. . 


Howard gave an extremely pain- 
ful jab to Florrie’s ankle, and leapt 
to the writing surface of the secre- 
tary, where he strolled across the 
face of the open letter, smearing the 


words “have” and “wished.” It 
would be necessary to rewrite the 
letter. For one awful moment a 
renegade thought crossed Florrie’s 
mind. With the ten dollars she could 
buy a heating pad. She had seen one 
she wanted in Mr. Boyle’s hardware 
store; it had a little light on the 
switch which burned while the cur- 
rent was on; how exquisitely cozy, 
when one awoke in the night, to see 
that friendly little light burning, 
company in the dark .. . 

But the voice of Laura spoke 
loudly in her hesitating mind. “The 
Davenants have always stood for 
high thinking and plain living,” it 
said. ““We always give to worthy ap- 
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peals. That is the sort of people we 
are. We expect it of ourselves, al- 
ways.” And Howard, as though he 
were a living emissary of the dead, 
drew his claws down Florrie’s wrist, 
sharply. He certainly did not like 
her. She drew another sheet of writ- 
ing paper to her and began again. 

Howard was clawing at the door 
now, giving that frightful miaow of 
his to get out, and Florrie rose duti- 
fully to open the door for him. She 
returned to attend to the rest of the 
correspondence, but almost at once 
Howard was scratching to come in 
again. She had always thought he 
did it to plague her, this in-and-out 
gambit, since it was she who had 
been deputed to open the doors and 
since he knew, clearly, that it hurt 
her old legs to get up and down. 

“You did it on purpose,” she said 
as she let him in. He gave her a bale- 
ful stare, as though to say ““Who are 
you to complain? I am the master of 
this house, now that She is gone.” 

He went in and out four times 
more while she was finishing the 
morning’s letters. She was quite 
weary, although it was only half- 
past ten. But now was the time when 
the Davenants did their shopping, 
and true to the rule Florrie went to 
her room to prepare to go out. 

But she did something sinful. She 
put on one of her two blue dresses, 
the one she loved. “If I wear mourn- 
ing, that makes me belong with 
Laura,” she thought hurriedly, ex- 
plaining to her conscience which sat 
inexorably behind a curtain, reserv- 
ing judgment. “Perhaps . . . in my 
blue dress . . . they'll know that 
makes me different. They might... 
they might .. .” 

They might like me, she meant. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE BORN ... 


For always, in the back of her 
obedient mind, there had been the 
unquelled hope that they might— 
the people outside, the non-Daven- 
ants, the non-Davenant-kind. And 
oh! how merciful to return from a 
marketing trip carrying a smile, or 
a word, like a clear blue stone picked 
up on the beach. Florrie grasped her 
shopping bag and went out, lock- 
ing, as was the custom with the 
Davenants, the front door. 

“They might walk in to see what 
they could find,” Laura’s voice said 
now in answer to some old objec- 
tion, swallowed years ago. “And 
what leads you to suppose they 
might like you, or care? We are the 
class they hate. We have no power, 
we have no money, we can’t hurt 
them in any way, and so they hate 
us, because they cannot avoid the 
realization that we are their natural 
superiors.” 

“Then why do we have to give 
them money?” Florrie implored, as 
she crossed the street, of her inner 
interlocutor. But the answer to that 
came swiftly as if Laura had been 
still alive. 

“Virtue is its own reward 
said, and Florrie could 
straightening her neck, 
only reward.” 

With hope and fear Florrie en- 
tered Mr. Halloran’s Market. 

“Good morning, Mr. Halloran,” 
she said at the meat counter with a 
smile in which she hoped was love 
and equality and the willingness to 
have Mrs. Halloran to tea any time. 

“Good morning, Miss Davenant,” 
he said with his hard, cold, Black 
Irish civility. He had called her Miss 
Davenant. She was Laura to him 
now. 


,” she 
see her 
“And _ its 
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“IT would like a beef kidney,” she 
said, subdued. She had had the wild 
thought of ordering a lamb chop 
for once, but now she was restored 
to the realization of the cost of lamb 
chops. She turned to the vegetable 
stands. 

There was a new boy in charge 
today, and his unfamiliarity gave 
her courage to try her smile again. 
Perhaps he would take to her; per- 
haps he would come to trust her, she 
could do something for him; a 
dream of putting up the money to 
see him through college began to 
form itself madly in her head. 

“T would like half a watermelon,” 
she said, the season being summer 
and watermelon a cheap dessert that 
would last a long time. 

He looked at her. He was young, 
with black curly hair, and bright 
blue eyes. 

“Oh you'd like Aahf a water- 
melon, would you?” he replied, grin- 
ning. 

She wanted to die. There was no 
use appealing to Mr. Halloran, even 
if she had been of a mind to com- 
plain. But what she felt was the 
wild desire to cry, now at last, now 
that i Laura was not here to stop her 
—"I can’t help it! I can’t help pro- 
nouncing it that way! I’ve done it 
too long to stop. It doesn’t mean 
anything, I promise you! Please like 
me.” 

What she said was, timidly, 
please.” 

For how could Laura have been 
right, she thought, as she left the 
store with her heart pounding. How 
could they see her as “their natural 
superior’? No; they saw her as a 
worm, someone they hated for a 
worm. She didn’t mind that, if only 


“Yes, 
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they would be kind to this willing 
worm. Walking down High Street, 
she really did not see, she could not 
see, how she was going to go on, with 
no one, no one at all, being kind to 
her. Laura had, at least, borne her 
the sisterly affection that a Daven- 
ant considered appropriate. But now 
who was there? Was she really going 
to have to live all alone?—because 
being alone was the one thing that 
Florrie feared with panic dread. 
She thought once more, longingly, 
of that little light that might have 
winked in a friendly way at her in 
the middle of the nights. She 
couldn’t even have that. 

She bought the necessary oilcloth, 
the clothespins, the black cotton 
stockings, on her list, and mailed her 
letters as she passed the post office. 
She turned to go home, to Howard 
and the beef kidney. But it was the 


thought of the kidney, a meat she 
had always detested, that gave her 
the crazy impulse. Lunch out! Who 
was there to stop her? Whose money 
was it now? Who but she would 
suffer if the expense were rash? She 
went into Logan’s Drugstore and sat 


down at the lunch counter. She 
smiled a little, this time to herself. 

“IT would like a lettuce and egg 
sandwich, and a chocolate ice cream 
soda,” she said, with what Laura 
would have considered utter im- 
prudence. The woman behind the 
counter, a lush brunette in a big, 
dirty apron, looked at her without 
expression. “Egg salad on white,” 
she called to the older woman at 
the bread board. Have I said that 
wrong too? Florrie wondered. The 
full-bosomed woman began to put 
the soda together in a cone-shaped 
paper cup thrust into a metal con- 
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tainer. As she ran the syrup in she 
talked in a bitter, loud voice to the 
other woman about some occur- 
rence; it seemed to be the continua- 
tion of a conversation. 

“So she says to me, she says, ‘I 
cahn’t endure hahf-ripe cantelope.’ 
The nerve of some people! I could 
have smacked her one. ‘I cahn’t en- 
oe ck 

But—she means me, Florrie 
thought with the quick click of 
doom. She doesn’t quite dare make 
fun of me to my face, but she is put- 
ting her hatred into an imitation of 
somebody else—not a real person. 
The lush beauty, with her thick, un- 
tidy hair, pushed the sandwich and 
the soda in front of Florrie with a 
look of refined disdain. But what’s 
the matter with me? Florrie thought 
desperately, and peered at the mirror 
at the back of the soda fountain. She 
saw an old woman, a skinny little 
old maid in a light blue dress. Per- 
haps if I went out of my way to 
show my friendliness . . . 

“This is a delicious sandwich,” 
she said, after her first bite. 

The woman had her back turned, 
attending to the milkshake ma- 
chine. Florrie waited until she 
turned. 

“This is a delicious sandwich,” she 
said again. The woman stared at her 
blankly—or contemptuously?—and 
did not reply. 

It’s no use. 

The sandwich was not delicious, 
it might have been made of straw 
and sawdust. When the time came, 
Florrie’s lunch came to sixty-five 
cents, forty for the sandwich and 
twenty-five for the soda. The last 
time Florrie had had a soda it had 
cost fifteen cents. But that was long, 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE BORN... 


long ago. 

She carried her heavy bundles out 
into the street and turned to go 
home. High Street, Village Avenue, 
Broadway, up Hawthorne Street .. . 

Somebody had lighted a fire in the 
Davenant meadow, the old meadow 
where once, so long ago, Florrie had 
ridden her pony Master round and 
round. She knew what the fire 
meant: picnickers. The Davenant 
house was near the edge of town, 
and the meadow was broad and filled 
with daisies, and people did stop 
their cars and get out with their 
vacuum ... no, thermos bottles, 
and settle down on a big rug to en- 
joy a lunch. There was a precise 
ritual for dealing with that, too. 

The Davenant land was all post- 
ed; No Trespassing signs, lettered 
by Florrie under Laura’s direction, 
were placed at unmistakable inter- 
vals along the rim of the meadow, 
where people could be definitely as- 
sumed to have seen them. The next 
step was to go out to the little group 
laughing on its rug and playing its 
portable radio, and say “I’m afraid 
you have not seen the signs. This 
property is privately owned. Would 
you mind moving a little further? 
There is a County Forest just beyond 
here where there are tables for pic- 
nickers .. .” 

But that step had always been 
taken by Laura. 

Florrie sometimes said, “But they 
don’t do any harm. It’s rather 
cheerful, that music.” 

“It is not to me,” Laura had said. 
“It is offensive. In addition, there is 
a principle involved. The land is 
not public. What is the use of own- 
ing anything if you do not control 
it? I do not choose to have strangers 
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leaving their disgusting litter all 
over my meadow, which will attract 
flies, and, furthermore, rodents.” 

“Howard could kill them,” Flor- 
rie said. But the point was really 
irrefutable. They did leave food 
scattered about, and papers, and tin 
cans and, on occasion, gin and 
whisky bottles, which particularly 
incensed Laura. “I shall call the po- 
lice in precisely five minutes,” Laura 
used to say, when there was any 
demurral among the ejected pic- 
nickers. At that, they always went. 

Fire was the worst of all. 

“I’m sure they are guarding it,” 
Florrie had said on those occasions. 

“My dear Florence,” Laura would 
say. “Need I point out that these 
people are conspicuously without 
concern for other people’s property, 
or they would not be here in the first 
place, and that only a few sparks 
from that outrageous conflagration 
would be necessary to set fire to the 
barn, the outhouses, and the house? 
Do you wish to have our house, the 
Davenant house, destroyed by a fire 
set by irresponsible trippers, includ- 
ing all our furniture and Uncle Pro- 
fessor’s papers and the Lexington 
sword?” 

It was all perfectly logical and 
true. 

But Laura, erect and dressed in 
black, had always been the one to 
go out and tell them. And Laura al- 
ways expected people to hate her; 
it was almost as if she relished it. 
“Their natural superiors . . .” 

Florrie approached the column of 
fire with a sinking heart. 

She stood on the edge of the road 
and looked across the meadow. 

There, so very long ago, she had 
lain, a little girl, among the thick 
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daisies and had the loveliest experi- 
ence of her life. She looked up 
through grasses at the blue sky and 
all at once she knew that she was 
the sky, was the daisies, and that 
everything, all the wide and round 
and shimmeringly beautiful uni- 
verse, was one. She had never told 
anybody about that. 

And here, when she was eighteen, 
she had strolled after supper with 
Mr. Bainbridge, who went to Har- 
vard and wore a Fly ribbon on his 
boater hat. 

“Do you care for tennis, Miss 
Florence?” he enquired. 

“Oh, I know I should love it,” 
she replied with all her throbbing 
eagerness in her voice, but it was not 
enough; perhaps if she had learned 
tennis earlier? . . . for Mr. Bain- 
bridge had not called again. 

Here the pony Master had been 
pastured until he died at twenty- 
eight, and here Cousin Roger, the 
philosopher, had walked, head down, 
for hours the year before he had 
his stroke; all the Davenants had re- 
mained respectfully on the veranda, 
for surely Cousin Roger was phil- 
osophizing; here the children of 
Cousin Elizabeth had played, those 
beautiful little blond boys who had 
been killed, one in an aeroplane in 
the first World War, the other in 
Burma, where he was a missionary. 

Scholars, ministers, doctors, minor 
diplomats; no money, no power, 
nothing with which to hurt any- 
body, nothing but the tradition 
which required that they should 
help people; and Florrie was the last 
one. 

Here, in this verdant, sunny mea- 
dow she had walked, at thirty, and 
thought, I’m an old maid. Why do 
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I have to go on in the track? If I 
went to New York, if I took em- 
ployment in a shop, if even I 
worked in a restaurant, I might... 
I might... 

I might be like other people. 

—Because I don’t want to be wise 
and learned! I don’t want to be ele- 
vated and kind! I want to do what 
they do, and get mad, and love and 
hate, and... 

But she never had. 

As she drew nearer to the mea- 
dow she saw that the trippers were 
ensconced quite far at the end of 
the field, and that their fire was a 
big one, sending up large, crackling 
flames. There was the sound of loud 
voices, and of a radio blaring. 

She stood at the meadow’s edge, 
hesitating, while the battle fought 
itself inside her. 

She set the bags that held the half 
a watermelon and the beef kidney 
and the other purchases down on the 
ground, and started across the mea- 
dow, a skinny old lady in a blue dress 
that hung limply from her bony 
shoulders over her flat bosom. 

Nobody among the picnickers 
noticed her until she was quite near. 

They were Italians, or some sort 
of South European stock, people 
with rich black hair; the men had 
muscular hairy arms and the women 
were luxuriant. They sprawled mag- 
nificently upon the ground around 
their big fire; a bottle was being 
passed around from mouth to 
mouth. All around them over the 
grasses of the Davenant meadow 
were spread the remains of their 
feast—tins, newspapers, the skins of 
bananas, an empty bottle, scraps of 
uneaten sausage and the butt end of 
a long loaf of bread. 
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“Hey, look who’s here,” said one 
of them at Florrie’s approach. 

She smiled. 

“How do you do,” she said, be- 
cause she knew no other words to 
greet with. “I hope you are enjoy- 
ing your picnic.” 

There was a silence; only the radio 
blared its meaningless chatter. They 
all stared at her as though across an 
invisible wall; as though she had 
spoken Chinese. 

Then an old man with white hair 
on his bare chest held out the bottle 
they had been passing. 

“Hava some grappa,” he said. 

Florrie had heard of grappa. She 
replied automatically in the pattern 
of sixty years. 

“Oh, I never touch spirits,” she 
said. 

“She don’t never touch spirits,” 
remarked a young, hairy man to the 


girl whose head was in his lap. There 
was a sort of stirring among the 
seated group; a resolution of their 
mood, a gathering. 

“T don’t want to disturb you,” 
Florrie pushed on. “But I did want 
to caution you about your fire. It’s 


” 


very dangerous .. . 

“Don’t worry, lady,” said the 
same young man, while the others 
stared with their large, foreign, dark 
eyes. “We ain’t scared.” 

Florrie smiled again, hard. 

“I’m sure you’re not,” she said. 
“But you see, if you left it not en- 
tirely extinguished, it might start a 
fire among our buildings.” 

A fat woman, in whose lap lay a 
huge bunch of the daisies from the 
field, laughed. 

“This is a free country,” said the 
old man, irrelevantly. 

“IT want you to enjoy our mea- 


— 


dow,” Florrie said desperately; why 
couldn’t they understand?—“I only 
wanted to ask you to put your fire 
out when you go, and to... to. 
perhaps gather up your papers and 
picnic things . . . you see, they at- 
tract rodents. . ” 

“Rodents, she says,” said the 
young man. “It’s okay, lady, we’re 
enjoying your meadow.” He minced 
the word “meadow.” 

“I must ask you to subdue your 
fire,” Florrie said. “I must insist.” 

“She must ahsk,” the young man 
said. ‘““You and who else?” 

The young woman lying across 
his lap sat up. She reached for an 
enormous over-ripe pear and bit 
into it. 

“Ahsk ahead,” she said. “We're 
staying as long as we like, see?”! 

“But I want you to stay,” Flor- 
rie mumbled, and then turned away, 
defeated in her life’s search. She 
stumbled back across the field, and 
could hear the jeering laughter be- 
hind her, and a voice say “Snotty 
old . 

She ‘picked up her starveling pur- 
chases and went on, and into the 
house and closed the door behind 
her. She stood quite still in the little 
front hall, tears burning at her eye- 
lids, trying not to cry. She felt as 
if she had closed the door of a for- 
tress, behind whose walls was now 
forever an enemy. For a moment she 
wondered if she would ever dare go 
out again. But then she started, 
violently, as something flew by her 
and landed plunk upon the floor. 

It was Howard. He emitted a loud 
“miaow” and clawed at the edge of 
the front door. Suddenly Florrie was 
shaking all over. 


“T hate you,” she said out loud. 
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“I hate you... d-darn you... I 
won’t have you... I won’t endure 
ee 

Her whole withered little body 
trembled. I want to hurt something 
beat in words upon her mind, so 
long confined, so recently turned 
loose. I want to hurt. Why am I al- 
ways the one to be hurt? 

She carried her bundles out into 
the kitchen and put them on the 
table; she sat down on the old paint- 
ed chair, shaking. Howard had fol- 
lowed her at his leisure, catlike, free 
and unplagued, swinging his tail. He 
rubbed his sides against the legs of 
the kitchen table. 

Her eyes, as though involved in a 
plot quite separate from her con- 
sciousness, moved slowly and with 
method from one special object to 
another in the kitchen. Howard... 
the package that held the beef kid- 
ney ... the oven of the electric stove 

. the switch that turned on the 
broiler. The disparate objects formed 
themselves behind her eyes into a 
purposeful whole. 

But when she realized what it 
meant her thin little hand went up 
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to her mouth in horror. How could 
she . . . How could she . . . even 
think of such a thing . . . She felt 
her real eyes, the eyes that belonged 
to the everyday Florence Davenant, 
grow big with fear. 

The word was murder, a word 
that to Florrie had always been writ- 
ten in screaming scarlet, rayed with 
flames. MURDER! She seemed to 
feel the presence of all the people of 
the world, outside the door, staring 
at her with condemning, vengeful, 
hating eyes. 

And suddenly she remembered the 
white eyeballs of the Lovingston 
Boys trembling in their jail cell. So 
that was how they had felt. So that 
was how they could do it. 

She drew a long, quivering breath. 
Slowly, into her turmoil of hurt and 
horror and fear stole the stroking 
touch of comfort. She had sent the 
check that would help to save the 
Lovingston Boys, she had sent it her- 
seif—not Laura, but Florrie Daven- 
ant. It was the right thing to do. 
She Anew now, and knowing was 
like a friendly little light, burning 
in the dark. 


John Keats’ Other “Urn’ 


ARTHUR CARR 


is a “cold pastoral,” then “The 

Eve of St. Agnes” may be inter- 
preted as a “warm pastoral” on the 
same theme of perdurable emotion. 
But ““The Eve of St. Agnes” has been 
used so often as a_ pedagogically 
gratifying example of “sensuous 
imagery,” as a “charming” medieval 
resuscitation, and as an “easy and 
attractive” narrative poem, that the 
intricate harmony of the poem has 
been dulled, and its relations with 
other work of Keats’ highest range 
have been obscured. Rhetorically, 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” is somewhat 
overwrought, no doubt—though for 
that matter so is the third stanza of 
the ode—and the ode is altogether 
more condensed and more cryptic 
than the romance. Yet the two 
poems reinforce each other and help 
to define one of the major issues in 
Keats’ development as a poet. 

Even casually, one notes that the 
ode and the romance are comple- 
mentary in several ways. Both pre- 
sent imagery of ardent lovers and of 
priests. Both poems depict a citadel 
or castle which is deserted forever. 
The season represented on the urn 
is summer, but the lovers are frozen 
into “slow time” by the artifice of 
the urn which preserves them “as 
doth eternity,” yet prevents their 
consummation. The season of the 
romance is winter, in which the lov- 
ers warm themselves with their pas- 
sion and escape through a storm 
over “the southern moors,” leaving 
the castle to decay. Both poems end 
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in the poet’s withdrawal (as in the 
“Ode to a Nightingale”) from the 
zsthetic object—from the urn or the 
medievalized romance. 

In addition, both poems are deep- 
ly relevant to the question which 
penetrates the themes of Lamia, 
Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes and 
Other Poems, which offered the best 
work of Keats’ wonderful year, 
1819. Can the ecstatic moment of 
perception, of love, or of religious 
devotion be maintained—and at 
what cost? Is the “eternal moment” 
of art captivity or freedom? For 
Keats, and in various degrees for all 
the poets who formed or inherited 
the romantic tradition, it was neces- 
sary to demand whether the pursuit 
of deeply personal, subjective reality 
must clash with social and ethical 
objectives. No doubt the question 
was especially poignant for the au- 
thor of Endymion. In “Isabella” and 
in “Lamia” Keats examined more at- 
tentively than before the danger and 
the fascination of an ideal and sen- 
sual passion. In both poems the 
theme of passion is played in the key 
of fatality. The lovers who obey the 
imperatives of desire are destroyed 
by the hostile principles of conform- 
ity and cold logic. 

In “Isabella” two centers of re- 
ality are rather melodramatically 
opposed. The brothers, “‘self-retired 
in hungry pride and gainful cowar- 
dice," execute their murderously 
cruel judgment upon Lorenzo and 


1Metrical line divisions here and in certain other 
short passages are not indicated. 
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their sister Isabella, whose love is 
illicit and secret: 


Ah! better had it been for ever so, 
Than idle ears should pleasure in their woe. 


The tragic love-affair in “Lamia” is 
enacted through three centers of 
value—the private, sensual illusions 
that link Lycius and Lamia; the 
ascetic, analytical morality of “that 
grey-beard wretch,” Apollonius; 


and the casual, indifferent hedonism 
of “the gossip rout” of Corinthians 
invited to the fatal banquet: 


O senseless Lycius! Madman! wherefore flout 

The silent-blessing fate, warm cloister’d 
hours, 

And show to common eyes these secret 
bowers? 


If such beauty flourishes only upon 
illusions, then the secret had better 
be kept. Consequently, in the “Ode 
to Psyche” the poet himself becomes 
the “priest” who tends a secret 
bower, to serve and protect Eros 
and Psyche in their “rosy sanc- 
tuary,” and to devise a ritual per- 
petuating and reenacting the sacra- 
mental legend. And one “truth” de- 
picted on the Grecian urn is that 
love and devotion can be permanent 
only at the cost of life itself (“Bold 
lover, never, never canst thou kiss”). 
But in “The Eve of St. Agnes” 
Keats discovered a seemingly happy 
alternative. Madeline and Porphyro 
consummate their secret love and 
boldly escape the decaying castle. 
Does this poem represent, then, 
Keats’ successful deliverance from 
the conflict between art and experi- 
ence, “cold philosophy” and passion? 

The complex unity of “The Eve 
of St. Agnes” is composed of the di- 
alectic interweaving of themes of 
ritual and devotion, passion and 
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danger. The dominant images, of 
cold, warmth, darkness, and light, 
embody these themes and assist the 
interchange of values which the 
poem accomplishes. The structure is 
both narrative and lyric, intense and 
rapid, made up entirely of “short 
views” that are linked cinematically 
by “cuts” and “dissolves.” The eye 
of the detached narrator is always 
“close up” to the scenes, except in 
the slow dissolve of time and space 
that concludes the poem. It is the 
continual close-ups that produce the 
famous “sensuous” imagery. This, 
far from being merely ornament- 
al, creates intensely particularized 
moods which organize the detailed 
narrative into areas of dramatic ac- 
tion. The setting itself is severely 
functional. A cold night, lit by a 
brilliant moon, envelops the castle. 
In the castle are a gloomy chapel, 
the “glowing” chambers of the ball, 
and Madeline’s moonlit apartment. 
Through these three scenes runs the 
imagery of cold and warm, light and 
dark, in no simple opposition. The 
primary characters-—the beadsman, 
the revelers, and the lovers—corres- 
pond to the three “sets” within the 
castle as well as to three centers of 
reality, here as in “Lamia.” 

The initial impression is one of 
physical cold, objectified in the hare, 
owl, and sheep, defenselessly cold be- 
cause they cannot help themselves. 
The beadsman in his cold chapel 
with its sculptured figures of the 
dead is cold because he chooses to 
observe an ascetic ritual “for his 
soul’s reprieve” rather than join the 
festivities of the baronial hall. The 
revellers, warm in bright chambers 
filled with many an “amorous cava- 
lier,” are as helplessly sensual as the 
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animals out of doors. In the midst of 
the dancers Madeline is seen, intent 
like the beadsman upon a ceremony 
and a “hallow’d hour,” and ready 
like him to take “another way,” to 
pass through the gusty corridors to 
her cold and moonlit chamber and 
her “chilly” bed, in order to conjure 
up a vision of her lover, Porphyro. 
“With heart on fire,’ Porphyro is 
first seen standing in shadows, aware 
of his extreme danger but resolved 
to master it, not in order to dream of 
love but to accomplish it. Watched 
from concealment by her silent 
lover, Madeline performs her ritual 
and goes to sleep. Then Porphyro 
swiftly prepares his own ritual and 
rouses Madeline into her dream- 
come-true. As the lovers embrace, 
the moonlight gives way to a tumul- 
tuous storm. While the revellers 
snore away their nightmares and the 
beadsman tells his unregarded aves, 
the lovers escape from the “mansion 
foul” and disappear safely into the 
storm, “Of haggard seeming, but a 
boon indeed.” 

Whereas the lovers in “Lamia” 
and “Isabella” are daestroyed by the 
antagonism of unsympathetic out- 
siders, Madeline and Porphyro mere- 
ly overhear the passive enmity of the 
revellers preoccupied with their own 
amusement. The lovers are con- 
trasted with the ascetic ideal of the 
beadsman, who has, incidentally, no 
function in the narrative. But the 
contrast is not total, nor is the beads- 
man actively hostile, as the “bald- 
head” Apollonius in “Lamia” is hos- 
tile. Madeline and Porphyro share 
with the beadsman the quality of his 
devotion, though not his object, and 
like him they reject the easy pleas- 
ures of “the world” for a “higher” 
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happiness. They seek, like the revel- 
lers, their own pleasure, it is true, 
but it is a pleasure supersensual and 
arduous rather than sensual and 
thoughtless. 

Multiple contrasts emerge (be- 
tween beadsman and revellers, beads- 
man and the lovers, cavaliers and 
Madeline, revellers and the lovers, 
Madeline and Porphyro) and are un- 
derscored by imagery that is at first 
simple, then complexly symbolic. 
Cold and dark suffuse the entire 
scene and are first associated with 
nature and the helpless beasts, then 
with the ascetic beadsman and re- 
ligious ritual. But Porphyro too has 
crossed the cold moors, hides in the 
shadows of the chilly room, and at 
length leads Madeline southward 
through the stormy night. The 
imagery of warmth primarily con- 
notes roses, music, jewels, and other 
luxuries, the body and the blood 
(Porphyro means purple, and his 
heart makes “purple riot”), and the 
heat of passion and sexual union. 
Yet the lovers reject the warm safe- 
ty and artificial light (which are 
also darkly dangerous) and prefer 
the dark storm of passion and ad- 
venture. The chapel is also cold and 
dark, the ballrooms light and warm, 
but Madeline’s chamber—cold and 
moonlit—is another “shrine” where 
symbols of nature, luxury, religion, 
and love are interwoven. As moon- 
light passes through a casement 
blazoned with imagery of fruits and 
flowers, of “twilight saints,” and 
emblems of royalty, it sheds “warm 
gules” and “rose-bloom” upon 
Madeline. Kneeling to pray, she 
seems ‘‘a splendid angel,” but as she 
unclasps her “warmed jewels” and 
“loosens her fragrant bodice,” she 
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resembles, rather, ‘a mermaid in sea- 
weed.” In her “chilly nest,” she 
falls into “the poppied warmth of 
sleep,” and passes beyond good and 
evil, her “soul fatigued away” and 
clasped shut like a “missal where 
swart Paynims pray,” or withdrawn 
like a rose into its bud. 

In effect, every item of common 
experience—of furniture, of dress, 
of food, the act of preparing for 
sleep, the very linen of the bed—is 
transfigured into something rare, 
the elements of a sacrament “Chris- 
tian” in its connotations of sacrifice 
and communion, “pagan” in_ its 
freedom from ethical inhibitions. 
Thus, the radiant and _ pulsating 
imagery of the poem draws its pow- 
er from the central theme and 
drama, and is no mere ornament. 

Reinforcing the imagery, the rhe- 
toric of asceticism is dialectic with 
the theme of passion. Madeline, in- 
tent upon the semi-religious ritual 
of St. Agnes eve, disdains the amor- 
ous cavaliers, wears a silver cross, 
prays before bed, and is likened to 
“a saint” and a “‘seraph fair.”” When 
she awakens, Porphyro quiets her 
alarm by swearing that he is “no 
rude infidel” but rather a “famish’d 
pilgrim—sav’d by miracle.” Secular 
and religious terms exchange con- 
notations. Old Angela, superstitious, 
half-loyal to the revellers, and 
friendly to the lovers, appears to 
personify the mixture. 

The extremes of ascetic renuncia- 
tion and hedonistic indifference are 
resolved in the idea of a ritual and 
discipline that lead to transcendent 
pleasure. The beadsman and the lov- 
ers are both antithetic to the un- 
thinking revellers, who exercise no 
choice and have no power. Beads- 
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man and lovers spurn the simple 
sensuous life and employ an artifice 
more humane and _ self-disciplined 
than hedonism to catch rewards be- 
yond the scope of comfortably 
gratified desires. While the beads- 
man follows a religious rule and 
Madeline obeys a dream-ritual, Por- 
phyro strives to create, by self-con- 
trol and sympathetic insight, a 
reality to outrun her dream. He of- 
fers a ritual supper and momentarily 
turns as pale and cold as one of the 
sculptured figures in the chapel be- 
fore he reaches a state “Beyond a 
mortal man impassion’d far,” that 
brings a real embrace and a symbolic 
marriage. The perfection of his de- 
vice is to capture, by imaginative 
artifice, a moment both sensual and 
innocent, to arrest it briefly, to live 
in Madeline’s dream, and then to 
make the illusion merge successfully 
with reality. 

The union of the lovers in “ta mid- 
night charm impossible to melt as 
iced stream,” combines all the lead- 
ing imagery and the rhetoric, of 
frost and warmth, of dream and 
waking, of vague religious emotion 
and voluptuousness. At this moment, 
the moonlight, which has implied 
the neutral background of nature 
and has stressed the predominance of 
the visual sense, is supplanted by the 
“elfin-storm from faery land,” cold 
but protective, in which nature co- 
operates with the lovers. At this 
point all senses are merged, as they 
are also in the “embalmed darkness” 
of the “Ode to a Nightingale.” At 
the end of the Romance, the beads- 
man sleeps “For aye unsought for.” 
If he reaches heaven, Keats’ imagina- 
tion does not follow him there. For 
Madeline and Porphyro, however, all 
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obstacles to heaven-on-earth have 
vanished. The darkness and the 
storm are themselves a_ creative 
emergency aiding their flight into a 
happier and warmer reality. 

If Keats has really broken the 
curse that hung over the lovers in 
“Lamia” and “Isabella,” he has done 
so by making love the reward not 
of desire only but of self-discipline 
and imaginative action. Where Isa- 
bella and Lorenzo, Lamia and Ly- 
cius, are vulnerable in their secret 
bowers, Madeline and Porphyro are 
secure because of their willingness to 
undergo sacrifice and danger. If this 
were all, their success would mirror 
Keats’ own victory as poet over 
his subjugation to day-dream and 
fantasy and would signal his lib- 
eration from the sense of fatality 
that darkens his visions of beauty 
and passion. 

Yet the end of “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” is a “dissolve,” a withdrawal. 
The lovers “are gone: ay, ages long 
ago.” And we are reminded by the 
narrator that we have been listening 
to a fairy-tale, with its formula of 
happiness after danger. In the usual 
fairy-tale, however, the happy end- 
ing is projected into the illimitable 
future—“And they lived happily 
ever after.” At the end of Keats’ 
romance, even the happy future of 
the lovers has receded into the legen- 
dary past, and Madeline and Por- 
phyro have been dead for centuries, 
if indeed they ever lived. The effect 
of this withdrawal is to underline 
the difference between the laws of a 
romance and the circumstances of 
“real life.” The fictive law that 
brings luck to the bold and success 
to all true-hearted lovers counter- 
balances but does not answer, after 
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all, the compulsive dream of a tragic 
fate that overshadows secret lovers. 
The conclusion of “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” is not much less ambiguous, 
then, than that of the “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.” The men and maid- 
ens, the ritual sacrifice, and the 
“peaceful citadel” pictured there are 
all immortalized and congealed “for 
evermore” in the “flowery tale” of 
the urn, much as Porphyro and Ma- 
deline live happily ever after beyond 
the storm and the southern moor or 
in the “photographs” of the narra- 
tive. Only in the “silent form” of 
the urn or in the once-upon-a-time 
of the romance does the passionate 
devotion remain ever fresh. Yet the 
romance itself is already decaying, 
as the archaic touches in the style 
imply, and the urn, though “still un- 
ravish’d,” is the “foster-child” of 
“slow time.” Mortality almost im- 
perceptibly overtakes the urn and 
the romance, as surely as it would 
claim the lovers themselves if they 
had not been lifted above the stream 
of time by the hand of the artist. 
The difference in tempo that 
Keats discerns between the majestic 
fading of art-forms and the tran- 
sience of the experience that they 
commemorate may enliven our 
awareness of mutability. But the 
romance does not really offer a hap- 
pier answer to the question of su- 
staining the moment of ecstasy or 
safeguarding the deeply subjective 
ideal. The desires of Madeline and 
Porphyro are consummated because 
the narrative impetus requires it and 
the laws of fairy-land sanction it. So 
too, the “Cold Pastoral” of the urn 
dictates another fate for the lovers 
depicted there. If the boughs on the 
urn are fadeless, it is because the 
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lovers cannot kiss. And the religious 
sacrifice remains uncompleted. In 
the “fast time” of experience, as dis- 
tinguished from the “slow time” of 
the urn, the lovers would kiss and 
die, and the worshippers would sac- 
rifice the lowing heifer and return to 
the little town, which by now (in 
“fast time” again) would have be- 
come a ruin, a likely spot to dig for 
Grecian urns. The unfading images 
of the fading urn are themselves em- 
blems of that transitoriness of things 
which makes possible all renewals of 
life and necessitates both love and 
devotion. 

“The Eve of St. Agnes” is an- 
other “urn,” another imagined work 
of art, on this occasion a medieval- 
ized romance, having its own char- 
acteristic form and subjects, though 
in Keats’ presentation the urn and 
the romance are not so very differ- 
ent. The “flowery tale” of the ro- 
mance is no doubt more explicit than 
the urn, for Porphyro’s device, like 
that of the poet, or of the maker of 
the urn, preserves a little longer than 
usual an ecstasy far above “All 
breathing human passion.” And 
Porphyro’s ritual, like the poet’s 
work, is exigent, precarious, and des- 
tined to fade away. That the lovers 
pass away into the storm and that 
the romance finally presents itself as 
an aging fiction are points of simi- 
larity with the Ode, not differences. 
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The “truth” that each poem dis- 
closes is subject to the different laws 
of “beauty” governing each — the 
artifice of the plastic or of the nar- 
rative forms. The poems display 
Keats’ acute responsiveness to these 
laws. 

Whether Keats meant to suggest 
another truth beyond these symbols 
of the urn and the romance, his un- 
finished career does not permit us to 
know. Both poems may imply that 
life at the peak of ecstasy, sacrifice, 
or danger and devotion, is at the 
center of its meaning and is spend- 
ing most rapidly toward death. 
“Beauty that must die” is a concept 
that fulfills Keats’ intimations of 
fatality. Yet a romance or an urn 
preserves at least the image of that 
which cannot be permanently sus- 
tained and may so remind us of the 
difference between life and art, 
dream and reality. Only those who 
mistake graven images for living 
creatures could have seized these 
poems to endorse the dogma of Art 
for Art. As “friend to man,” the 
cold art that cannot capture evan- 
escent experience without “killing” 
it, the art that slowly withers be- 
cause it shares in the mutability of 
life itself, heightens and increases our 
sense of what it means to live. The 
value of the similarity and the differ- 
ence is part of the “truth” that art 
reveals, 


Chipper and the Frog 


DoNALD WESELY 


O one questioned the ac- 
Ne of Chipper’s name. 

He had earned it by nature. 
He was brash and noisy and cheer- 
ful, self-confident — prepared to 
brag and boast, joke and wink, and 
play at manhood. The men in the 
shop swiftly knew when he arrived, 
for he was not only loud but clumsy. 
He scuffed his feet when he walked 
and, being addicted to metal plates 
on both heel and toe of his shoes, 
he could always be heard approach- 
ing. 

If an object had a leg, he kicked 
it; the steelier it was, the harder he 
banged against it. It seemed as if his 
ankles and knees and shins and even 
his elbows must be permanently 
black-and-blue, as if he had an af- 
finity for blunt edges, protruding 
shelves, jagged floorboards, sharp 
corners, perilous hollows, slippery 
stairs. The men wondered that he 
did not seriously harm himself, but 
he always bounced up laughing at 
his own discomfiture — although 
sometimes also blushing at the awk- 
wardness of his disobedient arms and 
legs, too long, too loosely jointed. 

“Te’ll take more than a few lumps 
and bumps to hurt me,” he assured 
Mr. Romweber, and then quickly 
swung his face away to hide the 
rich surge of color in his cheeks. He 
blushed because he was young, not 
quite seventeen. The men agreed 
that he was clumsy, because he was 
young. He sounded very mature, 
for his voice was hoarse, his laugh 


husky, his speech bold. But the un- 


affected boisterousness of his laugh- 
ter, the innocent goodwill and trans- 
parent joy of his roaring glee, 
showed him really a child. 

His proper name was Peter Soko- 
low, but he was never called that. 
“Chipper, hey, Chip!” was the sa- 
lute he recognized, answered to, and 
loved. 

Mr. Romweber had hesitated 
about hiring a high-school boy. “Of 
course, it’s only for the summer, but 
can I trust him to do his work and 
not fool around?” 

But Chipper had looked earnest 
and open and paradoxically shy, and 
the old man had succumbed, per- 
haps because Chipper had mentioned 
that he was going to enter City Col- 
lege in the fall and Mr. Romweber 
was an enthusiast for higher educa- 
tion. Chipper proved a hard and 
conscientious worker —his single 
fault an absent-mindedness that 
made Mr. Romweber decide to re- 
mind him of his duties with daily 
regularity. But that too seemed 
merely a part of youth. “I know, I 
know how it is,” Mr. Romweber 
said. “It’s hard to keep your mind 
on plain work when you’re so young 
and full of energy and plans.” 

Business was good that summer, 
and Mr. Romweber was obliged to 
hire a third messenger, a man in his 
sixties, small and excessively 
wrinkled—with odd pouchy cheeks 
and popping eyes—who formed a 
strong contrast with the exuberant 
Chipper. The men commented on it. 
They enjoyed everything strange 
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and exaggerated. They called the 
new man the Frog. 


Chipper was perpetually either 
watering and combing his thick yel- 
low hair or else cupping both his 
hands and running them over his 
head to smooth his hair down into 
an extra sleekness. He had the habit, 
too, of bending first one arm and 
then the other in order to feel the 
muscles swell and tighten under the 
smooth skin. He would run his fing- 
ers up and down, up and down his 
arms as if to test and appreciate their 
supple strength, as if to note and 
judge any increase of power in them. 

He was standing in front of the 
grey mirror at the back of the shop, 
where the men changed their 


clothes, when the Frog collapsed on 
a carton near by. “I’m getting 
hard,” he remarked conversationally. 


The Frog glanced up. “Yeah?” 
His tone implied. So what? Who 
cares? His eyes were a watery 
brown. He had three deep furrows 
across his brow and a stitchy scar on 
his chin. 

Chipper could not be discouraged. 
He felt friendly towards everyone. 
“T’ll be in good shape by Septem- 
ber.” He pinched himself, seeking 
softness. ““Maybe Ill be able to make 
the basketball team. I’m tall enough. 
And I played in high school. I was 
pretty good.” 

“Yeah.” 

“What’s the matter? Have any 
trouble today? You look down in 
the mouth.” 

“When don’t I have trouble? 
Such crumbs! Cripes, they can’t 
even spare a lousy smile for you. 
You’d think they was going to lose 
a lousy nickle on the deal. Big deal!” 
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“Anything in particular?” 

The Frog hesitated. “Well, it’s 
that soft-headed dame at Leverini’s. 
She gives me a pain. Always com- 
plaining, this is late or that ain’t 
right, there’s too much of this and 
not enough of that. She’s always so 
droopy and sad. And she whines all 
the time. I guess maybe she thinks 
nobody appreciates her.” 

“That’s a shame. I appreciate all 
women.” Chipper absently bulged 
his chest and rubbed his arms. 

The Frog stared at him, thinking 
that only a sap would say a thing 
like that, a sap or a swellhead. He 
didn’t like guys that were so cocky. 
They figured they knew all the an- 
swers, but they didn’t. Not by a long 
shot. Just a fresh little punk. Too 
big for his britches. He’d been a fool 
to think any fresh little punk with 
a big head could understand what it 
was to really have troubles. He got 
up and walked out into the hall. 

Chipper shrugged his shoulders 
and dum-dee-dummed a song to 
himself. He bent over to the mirror 
to examine his teeth. He always took 
a long time to get cleaned and 
dressed at the end of the day. His 
reflection held him enthralled until 
he could make it say whatever it was 
he wanted to hear. He was painstak- 
ing, even finicky, in his neatness. 
The other men teased him. “You 
gonna meet Lana Turner maybe? 
Or Marilyn Monroe? You gonna 
ride home with Rita Hayworth in 
the subway? She’s waiting down on 
the corner for you, huh?” Chipper 
thrived on their fun. Tucking his 
shirt-tails inside his pants, he laughed 
and boomed. “Who knows? You 
never can tell. How can they go on 
resisting me forever?” 
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“Gwan,” they shouted. “You 
gotta grow up first. No dame’s 
gonna bat an eye at no kid.” 

“T’m a special kind of kid.” 

“You said a mouthful.” 

“You got brass, that’s for sure.” 

“If nerve’ll get you there, you'll 
make it, kid.” 

He waved at them. 

The Frog was leaning against the 
wall when Chipper started down the 
stairs. 

“What’s wrong? You feel sick or 
something?” 

The Frog’s face was livid. He 
chewed his lips with an obvious ef- 
fort at control. He kneaded his side. 
“It’s nuthin. I'll be all right. It just 
come over me all of a sudden like. 
Keep moving.” 

“You should sit 
minute.” 

“Naw. I’ve had these spells be- 


down for a 


fore. They come and go. It’s nuthin, 
I tell ya; it’s nuthin. Don’t bother 


, I’m going to wait here 
with you, till you feel better.” 

The Frog was surprised and angry. 
“I don’t need nobody,” he said, but 
his tone was noticeably less fierce. 
He didn’t want any comfort and 
company, especially not from a 
fresh kid. But it was nice of Chip- 
per to offer to help. It showed kind- 
ness and thought and a decent bring- 
ing-up. He allowed Chipper to help 
him sit down on the steps. The first 
bit of his dislike chipped off and 
vanished. Maybe he wasn’t such a 
cocky kid as he acted. Maybe he 
could understand what it was to 
have troubles. 


Whenever he saw the Frog after 
that, Chipper felt a dull thrust of 
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pity. The poor old guy. Look at 
him. Struggling. He thought of him 
as a poor old man. He spoke to his 
mother about him. “That poor old 
guy, his legs are no good now. And 
I guess his heart’s not much good 
either. And I think it’s rough on 
him to be called the Frog like that. 
The guys don’t care. They say it fits 
him. I guess they’re more right than 
wrong. He does sort of look like a 
frog. But they shouldn’t call him 
that, should they? You think I’m 
right, don’t you, Ma?” 

He kept an eye on the Frog, pre- 
pared for any future attacks. He 
tried to save him as many steps as 
possible. He waited for him down in 
the street, trying to match their 
routes, so that he could help him 
with his bundles. Until he discovered 
what the boy was doing, Mr. Rom- 
weber was puzzled as to why Chip- 
per was suddenly so often delayed; 
when he found out, he said nothing, 
and felt an increase of interest in 
him, and a gladness at having hired 
him. 

Chipper could never be sure how 
the Frog would greet him, but he 
waited for him just the same. Some- 
times the Frog would sneer his 
thanks and mumble discontentedly, 
but more and more often, as the days 
passed, his welcome mellowed. The 
Frog grew gradually more willing 
to be assisted, to show his stifled 
gratitude, to exchange a little non- 
committal banter. 

He ain’t such a bad boy, the Frog 
grudgingly admitted to himself. 
He’s got some good points. In fact, 
he’s got quite a few good points. 
He don’t try to be too smart-alecky 
with me. I think maybe he even re- 
spects me a little. That’s how the 
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younger generation should do, but 
don’t. Just because I live in a fur- 
nished room, don’t mean I ain’t as 
good as anybody else. 

And aloud, to the boy beside him: 
“You gotta good bringing-up. It 
shows.” 

“Gee, thanks.” Chipper appre- 
ciated the compliment, for it was 
the first paid him by the Frog. Or 
by anyone in the shop. 


They formed the habit of sitting 
together when they ate their lunch, 
comparing the contents of their 
brown paper bags. One day, Froggy 
said, ‘““You want this piece of cake? 
I ain’t touched it. I can’t eat it my- 
self. I’m filled up.” 

“Thanks. I can always eat more.” 

“That’s the way it should be when 
you’re young and growing. You 
ain’t got all your growth yet, you 
know.” 

“Ma says I must have a hollow 
leg, the way I pack it away.” 

By degrees, they slipped into an 
easier friendship, full of rambling 
talk. 

“You saving any money outa your 
salary?” 

Chipper looked at Froggy, tempt- 
ed at first to tell him to mind his 
own business. He did not like to be 
quizzed. Then he changed his mind. 
The poor old guy was only trying 
to be friendly, to show he took an 
interest in him. “No. Why should 
I?” 

“But you should, a little every 
week against a rainy day. Looka me. 
If I'd put a little something aside 
every week against a rainy day when 
I had it, I wouldn’t hafta be working 
now when I’m old and tired.” 

“Yeah, but I got plenty of time.” 
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“That’s what you think now. But 
it’s never too soon to start salting it 
away. Believe me, I know what I’m 
talking about. I’m not just shoot- 
ing off my mouth for my own bene- 
fit, just to hear myself talk.” 

“Sure, sure, I know that.” 

“Don’t think I’m a_ busybody. 
Please. I don’t like to snoop. Me, I 
hate snocpers. It’s only that I want 
you to do the right thing—you 
should profit from an older man’s 
experience. I won’t steer you wrong. 
I ain’t no Bowery bum.” 

“TI know you’re not. You’re okay. 
You’re an all-right guy. But me, I’m 
going to live high while I’ve got the 
chance.” Chipper was enjoying him- 
self. ““That’s what I’m going to do. 
Live high, wide, and handsome. Live 
off the fat of the land. You know— 
eat, drink, and be merry.” 

“Just lemme catch you taking a 
drink!” 

“I’m only kidding.” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that.” 

“Aw, you take me so seriously all 
the time.” 

“T can’t help it. I’m made that 
way. You shouldn’t aim just for a 
good time outa life. There’s other 
things. Lots more important things 
than just having a good time for 
yourself. Sure, everybody’s gotta 
hava fling now and then, but that 
shouldn’t be the whole idea, the be- 
all and end-all. You gotta hava 
bigger and better goal than that.” 

“That’s my idea.” 

“You wait. Someday you'll meet 
a nice girl,” (abruptly, it hurt Frog- 
gy to speak), “and you'll see that 
you gotta settle down.” 

Chipper haw-hawed. “No, not 
me. I’m going to be too smart to let 
myself get hooked like that. I’m go- 
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ing to play the field.” 

They were becoming real gabbers. 
Salvatore, shaking his head in friend- 
ly mockery, signed to Mr. Rom- 
weber “talk, talk, talk,” and Mr. 
Romweber nodded and _ grinned. 
“Ey, looka the tongue-waggers, will- 
ya?” Zeph yelled. 

In a lower voice, Chipper re- 
sumed. “I want to tell you some- 
thing. I kid around, sure, I like to. 
But that isn’t all. I don’t tell all my 
business. About some things, I keep 
my trap shut. But I don’t want you 
to think I’m short on brains. I mean 
to get ahead. I made up my mind a 
long time ago. You wait and see.” 
He shifted his position, closed and 
unclosed his legs, was suddenly all 
angles and just as suddenly ll 
curves, one instant bony, the next 
without bones. Oblivious and big- 
eyed and taut, eager, smooth, intent, 
he moved swiftly, voraciously, from 
word to word. There seemed at that 
moment no other world but his own, 
through which he whirled as if being 
whipped in a race. His brain had be- 
come a single-focused eye. “My 
mother’s a widow.” His voice was 
now, for him, remarkably subdued. 
“T’ve seen her struggle to bring me 
up. Now, I’m going to bring her up 
too, to a better easier way of living 
where she won’t have to work so 
hard. Pa died when I was only a kid. 
I hardly remember him. All I re- 
member is Ma scrubbing and dig- 
ging and adding up the pennies.” 

Memories stirred in  Froggy’s 
mind, and he drew closer. He 
blinked behind his glasses. ““My wife 
died two years ago. We had a little 
boy once. He died when he was four 
and a half, going on five. He would 
have been around your age, I guess, 
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if he’d lived.” He felt drawn to the 
boy. He felt the remainder of his 
jealous antagonism melting. He felt 
better and warmer than he had in a 
long time. ‘Now, I got nuthin left, 
not even a pitcher of him. Not even 
a pitcher.” 

“That’s a shame.” 

“Yeah. Well. Could be worse.” 

That night, unable to fall asleep, 
Froggy imagined himself as Chip- 
per’s father, as the widow’s husband. 
He knew it was a mental freak, but 
he nevertheless permitted it to run 
away with him. Coming home to a 
clean house, instead of to a dirty 
room. Sitting and eating home- 
cooked food in a clean kitchen. He 
could almost smell the new oilcloth 
cover on the table. But the vision 
lasted only for a few sweet minutes. 
Just a dream. He blotted it out in 
anger as fantastic. 

““You’re looking better these days, 
Victor,” Mr. Romweber said to 
Froggy. 

“I’m feeling better.” 

“That’s fine. Beautiful weather 
lately. We’ve been lucky. Makes you 
feel good.” 

“Yeah, real good—for a change.” 

He sought out his corner. Chipper 
was already there, eating. Their 
corner. 

“You know, Pops,” Chipper said, 
his mouth half full of sandwich, 
“you remember what you told me 
last month about meeting a nice 
girl?” 

Froggy wondered if Chipper were 
aware of what he had called him. 
But he was afraid to call the boy’s 
attention to it, to ask him about it. 
Chipper might not say that word 
again. “Yeah?” 

“Well, I met her all right.” 
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“Yeah?” 

“She’s a cute little trick, Pops. 
You should see her. What a shape! 
And she’s nuts about me, she really 
is. She told me so.” 

Froggy did not make an imme- 
diate reply. Instead, after a minute, 
smiling, he reached over and patted 
Chipper on the shoulder. Auto- 
matically, like a cat, the boy arched 
and flexed and stretched, stirred by 
the stroking. He smiled in return. 
He could not help it: even against 
his will, when anyone softly touched 
him, he had to react, for the touch- 
ing was delightful praise to him. 

“Everybody should have some- 
body,” Froggy finally said. “Mostly 
nobody’s got nobody. But I ain’t 
completely alone myself. No. I gotta 
married brother. He lives in Jack- 
son Heights. He has three kids. The 
oldest is fourteen. His wife is always 
after me to come over there and 
live with them. Sometimes, I think 
maybe I will, maybe I oughta. Then 
I think better of it. You shouldn’t 
hafta live with your relations. If 
you ain’t gotta family of your own, 
you should live alone. The only 
trouble with that is that sometimes 
you get kinda lonesome. Being alone 
gets you. You know what I mean? 
I don’t know if I can explain it, if 
you ain’t felt it for yourself. But 
you get ideas from thinking too 
much, crazy ideas. You almost feel 
you’d hock your soul, just to have 
somebody which belonged to you, 
somebody your own flesh and blood, 
who cared about whether or not you 
got enough to eat and on time, and 
clean clothes to put on in the morn- 
ing, and if you’re feeling okay.” 

‘ “T guess you’re right. I guess it’s 
tough sledding all right.” 
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Froggy could not stop staring at 
him. He told himself, “If Felix had 
lived, he would be three years older. 
If Felix had lived, he would have 
looked like him. Wouldn’t he? I 
don’t know. I don’t know what 
Chip’s father looked like. I guess 
maybe he was better looking than 
me. I can’t hardly remember what 
Felix looked like now. But maybe 
he would have looked like that. 
Maybe Felix would have been just 
as...” the word choked his 
thoughts, “. . . beautiful.” 

Not exactly that Chipper was 
beautiful. No, his nose was too nar- 
row and short, his eyebrows nearly 
joined. There were times when he 
looked plain or homely or even ugly. 
But most of the time now, some- 
how, it was difficult to pin it down, 
he looked . . . beautiful. What was 
the radiance? Where did it come 
from? And why? It was partly his 
smile. He was transformed when he 
smiled. His smile was a miracle of 
dazzle. His teeth were so terribly 
shiny white. The goodness and hap- 
piness of his nature glowed like sun- 
shine on gold—warm, red gold. It 
was amazing to Froggy. (But wasn’t 
there something brittle and _perish- 
able and consequently temporary 
about his smile? His teeth seemed 
translucent, perhaps hollow, and the 
blue-white color of thinned milk.) 

“You’re a good kid, you know 
that? A good kid.” It must have 
been the hundredth time Froggy had 
said that; it had become his refrain. 

“You got the wrong idea, I think, 
Pops. I’m no angel. Sometimes, I’m 
ashamed of myself. You know, I’ve 
discovered something funny: you 
can keep yourself from doing dirty 
things, but not from thinking them. 
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Your mind, well, it kind of runs 
away with you. And then you can’t 
make it behave, no matter how hard 
you try. I don’t like it. I don’t like 
it at all. It makes me feel sick. Maybe 
you know— is it everybody or is it 
just me?” 

This is the kind of thing he’d ask 
his dad, Froggy thought. “I guess it’s 
not everybody, but I guess it’s most 
everybody. I guess there’s some peo- 
ple who have nice clean minds all 
the time, just like there’s some peo- 
ple always wearing a nice clean 
white shirt. But that’s not every- 
body. No. I wouldn’t let it worry 
me, if I was you, but you keep on 
trying to do the right thing and 
you'll be all right. 1 can tell, I can 


read people easy. You're a good 
boy.” 


After gobbling his sandwiches and 


his apple or banana and his milk and 
whatever Froggy had to give him 
(and Froggy saw to it that there was 
always a piece of cake he could not 
eat himself), Chipper spent his 
lunch hour up on the roof of the 
building. He stripped to the waist 
and spread newspapers in a pad and 
flopped down to relax and to soak 
up the blaze of the sun. He loved 
the intensity of heat; it filled him 
with a wonderful sense of goodness 
and cleanness and newness. It filled 
him with a vital energy. 

Froggy could no longer look at 
him openly, but only out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes. He had begun to 
feel haunted. When Chipper turned 
his back or walked away from him, 
peeling off his shirt, Froggy’s eyes 
followed to fasten on him like surgi- 
cal hooks. The way Chipper’s body 
was formed—so long, so slender, so 
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full of growing strength and prom- 
ise. He had a slow lazy amble and 
swayed when he walked, with an un- 
conscious grace that contrasted odd- 
ly with his more usual clumsiness. 
The way his ribs curved into his 
waist and his waist curved out for 
his hips—that curve, that most sub- 
tle and exquisite curve (always vis- 
ible, for Chipper’s trousers were too 
big and rode on his hipbones), that 
curve symbolized to Froggy youth 
and young manhood—it hit Froggy 
in the stomach—it gave him an ache 
of appreciation, a sickening from 
over-awareness. Oh, the past, he 
could not shut it out. He could not 
rid himself of it. I was never young 
like that. I never knew what it was 
to be young and strong and sure of 
myself, sure of the world. And now 
I’m tired of being alone. I don’t 
want to be alone any more. 

He followed Chipper up to the 
roof. It was like a furnace to Froggy. 
The tarred surface was soft under 
his feet. He watched Chipper 
squeeze off a piece of tar, wad it, 
and begin to chew on it. He sat 
down a few yards away. Chipper 
yawned, luxuriating in the sun. 
Froggy felt dizzy. 

This boy had been created by a 
man. This boy had been the fruit 
of the womb, and of the loins. Oh, 
God, why did Felix have to die? My 
own blessed boy? 

I gotta stop. I gotta. Pll drive 
myself nuts. Felix is dead. He was 
only a kid when he died, a runty kid 
whose face I can’t remember. 

“Hey, Pops,” Chipper called. 

“Yeah?” 

Chipper had been thinking about 
inviting Froggy to his home for some 
of his mother’s cooking. It would be 
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a treat for the poor old man. A regu- 
lar treat. No hash-house or cafeteria 
stuff. He felt impelled to ask him. 
But then he changed his mind. No, 
his mother had enough work to do 
without feeding one extra. And be- 
sides, the old guy was getting so he 
stuck to him all the time. His fidel- 
ity made Chipper a trifle em- 
barrassed. 

“Yeah?” Froggy asked again. 

“What’re you doing up here on 
the roof? You told me you didn’t 
like the hot sun.” 

“I thought maybe I'd like it for 
a change.” 

“Well, you better go back down- 
stairs. I don’t think it’s so good for 
you.” 

Reluctantly, Froggy obeyed. He 
felt that only when he was with 
Chipper, only when Chipper sat 
near and listened to him, was he 
really alive and not lonely, was he 
really needed. He belonged. He had 
so much to tell. He had discovered 
in himself a need of talking and, he 
fancied, a talent for it too. And it 
was nice to be able to reach over 
and pat Chipper on the arm and be 
assured of his actuality. 

“You and your shadow,” Zeph 
said to Chipper. “He sure follers you 
around. Like a dog.” 

“Yeah, I know. The old guy’s get- 
ting to be a pest. He chews my ear 
off all the time. I don’t get a minute 
to myself no more. And if I start to 
talk to anybody else, he horns right 
in. He’s starting to get on my 
nerves.” 

“TI noticed he was a buttinsky. If 
you want, I’ll put a bug in his ear.” 

“Naw, I guess I can stand it. This 
is the last week for me anyhow.” 

“Well, he’s your pal for life.” 
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“Not mine, not mine.” Chipper 
summoned a derogatory laugh and 
rolled over. 


Sleep eluded Froggy. His bed had 
become too narrow, too lumpy, too 
squeaky, too warm and wrinkled. 
His pillow was prickly. The street- 
light peered into his room like a 
wasted sun, and the automobile 
headlights played tricks on the walls 
and the ceiling, spotlighting stains 
and cracks he had never noticed be- 
fore and casting misshapen forms 
that swelled and diminished as they 
continually entered and fled. He 
wondered what sort of room Chip- 
per slept in. Was it neat? Was every- 
thing kept in order there? Did his 
mother see to it that he picked up 
his clothes? The room came clear to 
him—pennants on the walls, nice 
linoleum on the floor, an ironed 
spread on the bed, a desk with a 
lamp, a chair, fresh curtains, a shelf 
with souvenirs and books . . . 

The tall smudge on the wall over 
the radiator seemed to threaten life. 
Froggy jumped out of bed in disgust 
at his inability to find rest. He began 
to hurry around the room, snatching 
up the dropped newspapers and 
dirty socks and underwear, empty- 
ing the ashtray. In his haste, he 
banged against a table. Like Chipper, 
he thought, rubbing his leg. He 
overturned a chair. What’s the mat- 
ter with me? He heard Goofus in 
the next room groan and then rap 
on the wall. I can’t stay here, he de- 
cided, I’ll wake up the whole house 
and then there'll be hell to pay. He 
dressed and went out. 

The street was alive. Boys stood on 
the corners or in doorways, ogling 
the fewer girls who sought to tempt 
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or be tempted. Their eyes burned. 
Fat women in housecoats and wrap- 
pers sat in chairs by the curb, fan- 
ning themselves or whispering or 
sighing. Drunks teetered or 
sprawled. Everything struck Froggy 
as sinister and strange and new. He 
was frightened. The hot night, the 
scraps of paper, the discarded ice 
cream sticks and sherbert cups, the 
traffic, the low talk—it seethed, it 
threatened to boil up and over. 
Something inside him was boiling 
too. None of these people were his 
friends. Look at that old woman in 
her loose nightgown, sitting up 
there at her window, behind her sad 
geraniums and washing cat. Look at 
her. Did she care that he was alone 
and fearful? No, no one cared. The 
were all like that cat, busy with 
themselves. 

Perhaps he could return to his 


old neighborhood, that section of his 
youth, thickly populated with Ger- 


man families, all of whom had 
seemed to live in tall brick houses 
with high stone stoops. Those stoops 
had been made immaculate every 
morning by what his Papa had liked 
to call the Behind Brigade, sturdy 
housewives with buckets and brushes, 
bending almost double in their 
scrubbing, and presenting an array 
of bloomered bottoms to the passer- 
by in the street. He smiled at the re- 
membrance. He recalled “rushing 
the growler,” hurrying to the near- 
est saloon with a white-enamelled 
pail for beer. Too much returned to 
him. Yes, he would get out. That 
must be the first thing to do towards 
securing a better life. Move to an- 
other neighborhood and a different, 
nicer room, where he could change 
and start over again. He would be 
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different, he would be better. He 
swore it to himself. He itched to 


begin. 


“We'll be saying good-bye to 
Chipper tonight,” Mr. Romweber 
remarked. 

“Tonight?” Froggy showed how 
startled he was. 

“Yes. End of the summer. Now, 
he’ll be starting as a freshman at 
jc m ta ee 

Speechless, Froggy turned away. 
I gotta talk to him before he leaves. 
I gotta make him see. How? I 
dunno. With the help of Almighty 
God, I will, I will. 

But he was worried. Chipper 
seemed to have changed the last few 
days. He would joke and cavort with 
the other men, chatter about incon- 
sequential things, but with Froggy 
he would appear sighing and un- 
smiling. Froggy suspected melan- 
choly, even depression. But the con- 
trast seemed to have grown. With 
him, Chipper was brown and dark 
and silent, with the others, positively 
rosy. 

While Chipper started to change 
his clothes, Froggy stood silently by. 
Chipper began to feel uneasy and 
ashamed, not because, he dimly 
sensed, of anything in or about him- 
self, but made so by Froggy’s un- 
winking, devouring stare. Chipper 
thought he would choose a time for 
changing when Froggy was not 
around, or even after Froggy had 
left. He dawdled, putting in order 
the rack on which they hung their 
street clothes. But Froggy did not 
move. Quickly, Chipper began to 
dress. 

“T want to tell you something.” 

“Sure, Pops, go ahead. Shoot the 
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works.” 
“Well, I ain’t sure how to start. I 
don’t know how to tell you. I mean 


. . . it sounds silly. But I thought 
you'd understand. I said to myself, 
he’s smart, he’ll understand. He ain’t 
like all the rest. It’s that... I’m 
afraid. I’m afraid of everything late- 
ly. But I ain’t afraid when you’re 
around. It’s funny. And now, the 
summer’s over. And the boss told 
me you’re leaving.” 

“That’s right.” 

““Well.’’ He swallowed. His 
chunky adam’s apple danced. Chip- 
per watched it. “I don’t want you 
to go.” 

“You know how it is, Pops. When 
you got to go, you got to go.” He 
summoned a smile, trying to recap- 
ture some of his former feeling of 
pity. He repeated to himself, The 
poor old man, the poor old man. I 
got to be nice to him. 

Froggy wrapped both his arms 
around him. “Oh, my boy, my boy.” 

Surprised, Chipper tried to free 
himself, but Froggy’s grasp tight- 
ened. Chipper shivered. 

“Oh, my boy.” His face drew 
near. Chipper could smell his sour 
breath, could see the sweat-drops on 
his upper lip and along the sides of 
his spongy nose. 

“Leggo of me. Leggo!” 
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“But I gotta tell you. Listen. 
Listen to me.” 

With a groan of rage and despair 
and revulsion, Chipper struck out 
and hit him, knocking Froggy’s 
glasses off and sending him down on 
his knees. ““What, what do you want 
from me? Why do you have to 
keep hanging on my neck like that? 
I can’t stand having you hang on me 
like that. Why can’t you leave me 
alone? Tell me, tell me, go ahead and 
tell me... No, get away, get away. 
I don’t want to know. I got to get 
out of here.” 

Froggy was still kneeling, un- 
moving, speechless, shocked, con- 
fused. What was happening? Didn’t 
he understand? Couldn’t he see? 
This is what I get, he thought er- 
ratically, for forgetting what Felix 
looked like. 

Chipper yelled at him. “You cer- 
tainly do look like a frog, squatting 
there, only you look a damn sight 
worse. You know what you look 
like? You want me to tell you what 
you look like? You look like a toad, 
that’s what, like a god-almighty dis- 
gusting big toad.” Chipper stumbled 
as he walked out of the shop. “Damn 
it, damn it, damn it,” he said. 

Now white and trembling, the 
Frog remained kneeling on the floor. 


Impediment in Poetry 


Eu SIEGEL 


Cut the heat: 

plough through it, 
turning it on either side 
of your path. 


The lines of H.D. quoted are 
clearly about impediment; but as 
lines of poetry they have impedi- 
ment in them, impediment which is 
dealt with emancipatingly. Poetry 
is constantly a triumphant dealing 
with impediment or obstruction; in 
fact, the more it is poetry, the more 
the triumph and the impediment 
merge, the freedom and the hin- 
drance coalesce, and space and weight 
are in true amity. How freedom and 
obstruction meet in lines of poetry 
is one of the richest technical ques- 
tions in the art. 

I have said that impediment is in 
all poetry; and further, it is of the 
poet’s choosing because existence is 
impediment — impediment accom- 
panied by the possibility of its being 
seen as freedom. In Matthew Ar- 
nold’s work, for example, there is 
an interesting junction of the most 
fervent desire for freedom with the 
most audacious, stoical awareness of 
impediment. This can be seen in the 
concluding lines of his ‘“Philomela”: 

Listen, Eugenia— 

How thick the bursts come crowding 

through the leaves! 

Again—thou hearest? 

Eternal passion! 

Eternal pain! 


The lines are about a “coming 
through,” as Henry James might 
have termed it—an intense coming 
through. Technically, likewise, im- 


pediment mingles with the breaking 
away, or coming through. In the 
line: 

How thick the bursts 


come crowding 
through the leaves— 


consonants like the hard “‘c” or “k” 
and a consonantal heaviness and ob- 
structiveness like the “st” in “burst,” 
mingle with well-placed, emanci- 
pating, spacious vowel sounds. And 
certainly, there are other technical 
aspects of the merging of interfer- 
ence and liberty. The meaning of 
the words goes along with the vowel 
and consonant assembling. 

Arnold’s work, in English poetry, 
is a distinguished instance of a vi- 
sion of reality as man’s subduer and 
possible deliverer. Arnold elegantly 
complained of Shelley as a wilful 
courser of unimpeding space, but 
Arnold, in his way, was as much 
after freedom as the author of The 
Revolt of Islam was. Arnold just 
looked at freedom differently from 
the way Shelley did; but it was with 
as longing a gaze. And the author of 
“The Buried Life” is technically 
other than the author of Hellas. 
Arnold prefers to give obstruction 
its whole due before he proceeds to 
change the obstruction into some- 
thing satisfactory, while Shelley is 
so quickly enamored of the liberty 
that he does not care to linger on the 
subject of bondage; he just men- 
tions it, and away! 

Arnold has an inclination to deal 
with the world as sluggish, obscure, 
languid, widely hindering. We can 
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see this in the majestically indolent 
lines beginning “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum”: 


And the first grey of morning fill’d the 
east, 

And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 

But all the Tartar camp along the stream 

Was hush’d, and still the men were plunged 
in sleep... 


The second line of the quotation, 


And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream, 


expresses both the difficulty and the 
hope in Arnold’s work. The fog has 
not vanished, but it is in motion. 
And, in Arnold, something is inter- 
fering with the unhampered func- 
tioning of man. As Arnold feels 
much the sadness, incompleteness, 
dullness of what is, there is that in 
his work which says, Perhaps it need 
not be. The line I have quoted is 
made up almost entirely of mono- 
syllables, and is an interesting ar- 
rangement, among other things, of 
vowels contradicting each other 
frontally—as the vowels in “rose 
out”—and yet assisting each other. 
The line has a little civil war nicely 
dealt with. 

The question of the uses of im- 
pediment in poetry is of all periods, 
all locations. Hart Crane, like Shel- 
ley and Arnold, wanted to be free, 
while deeply aware of opposition to 
freedom. Man, according to Crane, 
has his own door on which he does 
his own pounding; he has his own 
net in which he does his own flutter- 
ing. And Crane was trying, as we all 
have to do, happily to deal with the 
problem of how that which may 
seem against us, or an impediment, 
can be honestly seen as emanci- 
patory expression. In Crane’s poetry, 
the question, often, was beautifully 
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answered. Crane’s and man’s ques- 
tion is answered in these four lines 
from “Garden Abstract”: 


The bough has caught her breath up, and 
her voice, 

Dumbly articulate in the slant and rise 

Of branch on branch above her, blurs her 
eyes. 

She is prisoner of the tree and its green 
fingers. 


The person in the poem is an ex- 
uberant prisoner. Impediment has 
become opportunity. From a tech- 
nical point of view in the line: 
“She is prisoner of the tree and its 
green fingers,” there is a swaying 
firmness which gives one a sense of 
gay motion within impediment. 

When impediment in poetry is 
not carefully, wholly, boldly, even 
willingly seen, there can be no suc- 
cessfully artistic dealing with it. 
The sighs must be real and entire 
before there can be artistic deliver- 
ance therefrom. The value of the 
obstruction makes for the value of 
the victory over the obstruction. 
The principles I have hinted at here 
are not adhered to, as I see the mat- 
ter, in these lines from the once 
widely cherished Felicia Hemans. 
The lines are from her libertarian 
poem, “Far Away”: 
Far away!—my home is far away, 

Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore; 
In the woods I hear my brothers play, 

"Midst the flowers my sister sings once 
more, 

Far away! 


The emancipation is here come at 
too easily. Technically, there is no 
deep intermingling of words, syl- 
lables, alphabet sounds as heavy and 
light, thrusting, retreating, or just 
stolid. For this reason, there is more 
true freedom in the line of Milton, 


IMPEDIMENT IN POETRY 


given through the years as an ex- 
ample of the massively, gloomily 
obstructive in English verse. The 
line is from Paradise Lost, Book II 
—the last line in the following pas- 
sage about the difficult motions of 
the banished, God-defying angels: 


Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 


shades of death... 


Forbidding matter is predominant 
in this last line, with its “rocks” and 
“bogs.” Metrically, it is rather for- 
bidding, too, or used to be. Yet it 
stands for a true victory over im- 
pediment. This victory is achieved 
in a different way from that victory 
over the obstructive to be seen in 
the last line of Shelley’s ““Ozyman- 
dias” sonnet— 


The lone and level sands stretch far away— 


yet, essentially, there is a kinship. 
It is a well-known fact in Eng- 
lish literary history that Anglo- 
Saxon poetry has seemed more met- 
rically impeding than later poetry. 
This is so, for the way the ancient, 


noble consonants cluster in the 
poetry of, say, the ninth century has 
not seemed to be inviting to persons 
of later, perhaps more frivolous cen- 
turies, here and there. As poetry 
went on, the heavy syllables had a 
way of changing to lighter. Ths is 
a matter of ages, really—this syllable 
matter—but much had happened by 
the time Thomas Nashe came to his 
neatly drunken “Spring” of 1590 
or so. The words in this poem reel 
and shake pleasedly: they have the 
pleasantness of a well-timed whirl 
and light jump. In the scond line 
of the poem, so naive, «0 credible, 
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there is a fixity accompanied by 
sweet seesawing and nimble-footed 
going-about: 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance 
in a ring. 
The Elizabethans were not too fond 
of impediment, but when they 
wrote poetry, like honest artists, 
they recognized it adequately before 
they proceeded to win out over it. 
Shakespeare is an encyclopedia of 
impediment neatly dealt with. His 
Hamlet is a dealing with the ques- 
tion: So what in the world, after 
all, is impediment?—As a writer of 
the verse line, Shakespeare knows 
how to present and deal with im- 
pediment with magnificent fetch- 
ingness. How beautiful resistance is 
in this line of the 97th sonnet: 


The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 


The effect of this line is one of 
heaviness accompanied by emer- 
gence; and it is a most useful, abun- 
dant effect. It is like the emergence 
in difficulty in these lines from Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams’ “Dawn”: 


dividing the horizon, a heavy sun 
lifts himself—is lifted— 
bit by bit above the edge 
of things,—runs free at last 
out into the open—! 


In the one instance we have har- 
vest richly emerged from summer 
into autumn; and in the other the 
sun has emerged from covering 
dark; yet the sense, the opulent 
sense, of difficulty or impediment is 
to be felt in both instances of ex- 
pression. 

Shakespeare has made impediment 
much less of a foe to man than it 
may appear to man’s uncertain 
mind. His work is a great recogni- 
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tion of impediment, and a great 
changing of it to beauty. Impedi- 
ment teased him: we can feel this in 
these lines from “A Lover’s Com- 
plaint”’: 

When thou wilt inflame, 


How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame! 


And there is always Sonnet 116, 
with its “Let me not to the mar- 
riage of true minds/ Admit impedi- 
ments.” The sonnet is not about 
love only; it is likewise about poetry. 
Perhaps as mighty as any instance of 
the awareness and putting into form 
of impediment is in the great phrase: 
“The rest is silence.” Here the uni- 
verse is both burden and freedom. 

Technically, the problem of im- 
pediment went on from Elizabethan 
times, whatever the phraseology 
used or not used. Pope, perhaps, 
dealt more roundly and clearly, or 
consciously, than any writer before 
him with the matter of impediment 
in verse, when, in 1709, he wrote his 
Essay on Criticism. Here are the his- 
torically and otherwise relevant 
lines: 


When Ajax strives, some Rock’s vast Weight 
to throw, 

The Line too labours, and the Words move 
slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the Plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending Corn, and skims 
along the Main. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various Lays surprize, 

And bid Alternate Passions fall and rise! 


Pope does not write of impediment 
just so; yet we can feel in his lines 
the awareness of impediment as a 
matter of technique. That lines 
could be labored or graceful was 
surely felt by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but Pope, I feel, is writing 
of something more. And in the 
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words about “Timotheus’ various 
Lays,” there is an intimation that 
opposing states of mind could help 
each other. Pope was a keen student 
of words as impeding and freeing 
at the same time, and his works, 
still with us vividly, show it. 

The poetic question is the same, 
fundamentally, in all languages. 
German is more impeding than 
French; and sometimes Italian seems 
freer than French; and Dutch can 
sound more obstructive than a poem 
of Heine’s, anyway; and a Danish 
lyric might scare a sweet-spoken 
Georgia girl—but putting aside all 
this linguistic ethnology, poetry 
everywhere is asking pretty much 
the same thing. French, for example, 
may be a “soft language,” but Hugo 
is more fluent than D’Aubigné; La- 
martine seems so sweet, and, at 
times, ‘oo unobstructed; and Valéry 
is more graceful, or less impeded, in 
some ways, than Corneille. The 
French poet, however, who perhaps 
most richly presents the problem of 
impediment in all ways is Baude- 
laire. He seems to be nearly always 
beautifully choked. Sometimes he 
musically pants, nobly stutters, as 
in the famous last line of the 
“Préface”: 

— Hypocrite lecteur, — mon semblable, — 
mon frére! 


The sounds go up and down, gasp- 
ingly, but it all comes out well. Like 
a canoe well-managed by an Indian 
on boiling waters, the line reaches 
its destination. 

There are many, many lines in 
Baudelare where the impediment is 
both ethical and technical: 


—Ah! Seigeur! donnez-moi la force et le 
courage 


IMPEDIMENT IN POETRY 


De contempler mon coeur et mon 

corps sans dégoit! 
These are the last lines from “Un 
Voyage a Cythére.” Then there is 
this stertorous line from ‘“Duel- 
lum”: 
—O fureur des coeurs mars par !’amour 

ulcérés! 
Here there are an angry rush and 
an angry collision of “‘r’s.” 

To Baudelaire, the devil was both 

impediment and refuge; reality was 
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both grand and gagging. A rich 
study of impediment in_ poetry 
could be made from Baudelaire 
alone; and I think the quality, the 
fineness of Baudelaire’s work would 
come out of it a little more clearly 
and closely. 

Meanwhile, in poetry everywhere 
it happens: impediment in the poetic 
lines, impediment in the poem as a 
whole, is also freedom, joy, art. 
Therefore we must hail impediment. 


World of Wheat 


CeLiA DIMMETTE 


The breast of Kansas breathed in one 
Great sigh beneath the tawny sun. 
The roadway crossed the amber flow. 
There was no other way to go, 


But on forever through the heat 
That curved the drowsy sheen of wheat. 
Beyond us lay the far-off crest. 


Our steel jackrabbit hurried west, 
Encountered more and more of gold— 
The ample, shining day unrolled. 


Racing the wind, we came through vast 
Earth promise ripening. We passed 
The people and the grain they grew. 
We left the day and night they knew. 


Reward of Virtue 


Mary DEasy 


HEN I came home from 
school that afternoon my 
aunt met me at the door 


and told me the news, speaking in a 
sober tone but with the look of rest- 
less eagerness in her eyes that a death 
in the neighborhood always brought 
out in them. I saw that she was anx- 
ious to gossip with someone about 
what had happened, and after a bit, 
as my uncle was not expected home 
for another hour, she went across 
the street to Miss Kennedy’s to talk 
to her for a little while. 

As soon as she had gone I went 
upstairs to my room and _ looked 
curiously out of the window at the 
house next door. I had half-expected 
to find some change in its appear- 
ance, and I was disappointed to see 
that it looked exactly the same. Un- 
betraying, in the quiet dusk of early 
spring, it met my gaze neat and im- 
passive from close-curtained win- 
dows. Death, the new lodger, sat 
hidden in silence inside, giving no 
sign to passers-by. I stood leaning 
my forehead on the cool window- 
glass and it seemed to me that at any 
moment I might see Mr. Ives come 
quietly up the walk, his evening 
newspaper neatly folded and stuck 
into his pocket, his overcoat care- 
fully brushed, his dry grey face un- 
smiling, with gold-rimmed spectacles 
settled firmly on the bridge of the 
nose. He came every evening on the 
stroke of six. I stood leaning my 
forehead against the glass, waiting to 
hear the bells, and I thought of him 
lying quietly across there behind the 


close-curtained windows, not hear- 
ing the bells. 

A door opened and closed down- 
stairs. My aunt returned and I heard 
her in the kitchen, looking after the 
dinner. I went down the stairs slow- 
ly. As I reached the last step the 
front door opened and my uncle 
came into the hall. He looked at me 
but he did not speak to me because 
just then my aunt came out from 
the kitchen and said to him: 

“Oh, Charles, what do you think? 
Mr. Ives is dead.” 

She began telling him how it had 
happened and I stood listening. He 
had a good death because he did not 
suffer and because there was time 
for Father Schmidt to come and 
give him extreme unction before he 
died. My aunt said there was a beau- 
tiful look of peace on his face at the 
last and that he never regained con- 
sciousness after the stroke. I thought 
of a stroke as a blow from an in- 
visible sword, cleaving silently deep 
into the brain and leaving no out- 
ward sign of the fatal injury which 
it had made. 

My uncle, listening to her ac- 
count, shook his head slowly from 
time to time. 

“That’s the way it will come to all 
of us,” he said. “Ah well, a man 
couldn’t ask for a better death.” He 
added, “He was a fine man, a good 
husband, a good man of business.” 

“He was,” said my aunt em- 
phatically. “I don’t know any man 
in the parish better thought of than 
Mr. Ives.” 


REWARD OF VIRTUE 


Her words called up for me once 
more the cold dry positive face, and 
I remembered the respectful tone 
in which men and women alike had 
always spoken of Mr. Ives. I had 
heard people say that he was one of 
the most successful men in the 
parish. When I went into town with 
my aunt we passed his shop on 
Dunbar Street and I saw in the 
window the fracture beds, wheel- 
chairs, and other sickroom necessi- 
ties which he rented or sold. I 
thought of his dry cold fingers 
touching day after day the cold 
gleaming metal and colorless var- 
nished wood of the articles in his 
shop, and whenever I was in his 
presence it seemed to me that the 
clean unpleasant odor of a well-kept 
sickroom clung faintly and un- 
detergibly upon them. 

The evening after his death, at 


half-past seven, while I was sitting 


with my aunt in the dining room, 
the doorbell rang. My uncle went to 
answer it, and a few moments later 
I heard a sound of voices in the hall 
and smelt the fresh scent of the 
spring evening that had entered the 
house while the door was open 
and on the clothes and bodies of the 
people who had come in. My aunt 
got up and went out into the hall. I 
heard her clear sharp woman’s voice 
above the indistinct heavier tones of 
the men: 

“Good evening, good evening. 
Now, Mr. Corey, let me take your 
hat. Mr. Mahony, you’re looking 
very well.” 

I sat over my schoolbooks but 
without looking at them. In a short 
time, through the portieres of 
colored beads which divided the din- 


ing room from the parlor, I saw my 
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aunt come through the doorway 
from the hall, followed by three 
masculine figures which stood still 
in the center of the parlor floor, 
casting awkward civil glances about 
them. 

“Mr. Mahony, do sit down now,” 
said my aunt. 

My uncle came into the room last 
of all and joined with my aunt in 
pointing out seats to the newcomers. 
There was an air of importance and 
solemnity about him and about the 
others too which seemed to prevent 
them from acting in a normal man- 
ner. Mr. Corey, a small quick man 
with thin soft light hair and brightly 
polished spectacles, sat forward a 
little in his chair gazing self-con- 
sciously about him and occasionally 
clearing his throat. He was always 
spoken of as Paul Corey because he 
had a brother in the parish and it 
was necessary to distinguish between 
the two. Beside him Mr. Mahony’s 
long solemn Irish face and figure 
appeared stiff and ceremonial as he 
sat in the decent grandeur of his 
dark Sunday suit. The third and 
youngest member of the group was 
a quiet slender young man named 
Larry Burkhardt. 

My aunt came back into the din- 
ing room and sat down again, leaving 
my uncle and the three visitors in 
the parlor alone. I whispered to her 
across the table to ask what was the 
purpose of this meeting. She said it 
was about the Holy Name Society’s 
tribute to Mr. Ives. The members 
were all going to the house together 
on the following evening to pay 
their last respects and to say the Ro- 
sary, but this was the usual custom 
and they felt that something more 
particular was called for in the case 
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of Mr. Ives, since he had been presi- 
dent of the Society for many years 
and had always been among the most 
active in parish work. 

My aunt settled herself with her 
mending after that, beginning to lis- 
ten carefully, as I saw from the alert 
forward prick of her head, to the 
conversation that was going on in 
the parlor. I listened too. Paul Corey 
was talking about the arrangements 
for the following evening, when 
they were all going to the house next 
door to say the Rosary over the re- 
mains of Mr. Ives. 

“Father Schmidt said he thought 
eight would be most convenient,” 
he said. 

“Yes, I think that would be about 
right,” agreed my uncle. He had not 
sat down with the others but stood 
before the mantel with his hands in 
his pockets, teetering slowly back 
and forth from his heels to his toes 
and from his toes to his heels. “I 
wonder if it’s come into the heads 
of any of you others,” he went on, 
in a sentimental manner, “that we'll 
all be in poor Ives’s place some day, 
with prayers said over us and candles 
burning.” He stopped, grimacing. 
“It’s what popped into my mind 
when the three of you came in to- 
night,” he said. “Well now, it may 
be our turn next, who knows?” he 
said, turning to Mr. Mahony. 

Mr. Mahony nodded. “If we’re all 
as right in our accounts as he was, 
it will be a happy day for us,” he 
said. 

“Oh now,” Paul Corey protested 
quickly, smiling while he turned his 
small bright-spectacled face from 
one to the other, “I don’t think any 
of us is in any hurry for that happy 
day. Leave us a few years, will you, 
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John?” He looked around at the 
others, smiling, but his face became 
serious again almost at once and he 
cleared his throat, looking gravely 
at the floor. “There’s no question 
about it but our friend was as well- 
prepared as the best,” he said. 

There was a moment of ceremon- 
ious assenting silence. 

“Well yes, he’s gone to a better 
life,” my uncle said, with a show of 
solemn cheerfulness. “But it’s a sad 
loss to the parish all the same.” 

“And to the Holy Name,” said 
Larry Burkhardt. 

His thin youngish face had turned 
with a respectful eagerness from one 
to the other as they had spoken and 
he seemed to have been awaiting his 
opportunity to take a part in the 
conversation. 

Mr. Mahony breathed heavily, sit- 
ting stiffly erect in his chair with 
his large dull-red heavy-veined 
hands linked loosely together before 
him in the attitude of a man who is 
not accustomed to idleness. 

“Back in the old days,” he said in 
his hard rapid voice, which had still 
a trace of the belligerent Gaelic in 
it, “there was no harder worker in 
the Holy Name than Thomas Ives. 
There was never a meeting held that 
he wasn’t on hand and never a 
committee that he didn’t serve on. 
Father Daly himself used to compli- 
ment him often.” 

My uncle nodded. “Oh yes, he and 
Father Daly were thick together,” 
he said. I’ve often thought now that 
he and this new man didn’t hit it off 
so well.” 

He looked inquiringly and cau- 
tiously around at the others. 

“There was never any trouble be- 
tween them,” Paul Corey quickly 
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denied. 

““No, no, I don’t mean to say that,” 
said my uncle. He teetered deliber- 
ately from toe to heel. “I don’t 
mean to say that everything wasn’t 
fair and smooth between them,” he 
reiterated. “I was only meaning to 
speak of the difference. He was 
Father Daly’s righthand man and 
with this new man now—” 

“Father Schmidt always thought 
well of Mr. Ives,” said Larry Burk- 
hardt firmly into the silence. 

“And nobody’s denying that,” 
said my uncle with a definitive 
heartiness. He stroked his chin, smil- 
ing with a vague irony that seemed 
to fall lightly upon Larry Burk- 
hardt. “We'll put it all down to a 
natural affinity between the Irish,” 
he said. 

“But Ives 
Corey noted. 

My uncle stared “What was he 
then, I’d like to know?” he asked. 
“An Irishman, I always put him 
down for.” 

“He wasn’t Irish,” Paul Corey re- 
peated. “I remember having a talk 
with him many years ago and he told 
me then he was a queer mixture but 
there was no Irish in him at all. That 
was the only time I ever heard him 
speak about it. He was never the 
one to talk about his affairs.” 

“No,” said my uncle. “He was a 
close one and no mistake.” He added, 
as if struck by a sudden thought: 
“Where did he come from, has any 
of you an idea of that?” 

My aunt called out impatiently 
from the dining room: “He came 
from Springfield, of course.” 

“From Springfield, was it?” said 
my uncle. He turned about and 
looked comically at my aunt. “Trust 
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wasn’t 
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a woman to remember a thing like 
that.” 

Paul Corey said: “Oh, that shop 
of his has been standing down on 
Dunbar Street for so long that it’s 
hard to remember there was a time 
when it wasn’t there. Thirty years, 
isn’t it, John?” he asked, turning to 
Mr. Mahony. 

“Every bit of it,” said Mr. Ma- 
hony, nodding his head. 

“And he had a young gold mine 
in it all those years,” said my uncle. 
“Well, some people are born with a 
lucky streak.” 

“He deserved his luck,” said Mr. 
Mahony solemnly. 

“But did you ever hear how it 
started now?” asked my uncle, look- 
ing around inquiringly once more 
at the others. “I remember Danny 
Wilcox telling me, it must be ten 
years ago, one day when he was at 
the house. Ives had a hard time of 
it in the beginning, it seems, was 
some underpaid assistant clerk’s as- 
sistant, or something like it, who 
never knew where his next Sunday’s 
dinner was coming from. Then 
damn me if an old widow, a friend 
of his family’s, didn’t die and leave 
him all her money. There must have 
been eight or ten thousand, Danny 
said. She lived all alone in the coun- 
try and he and his wife used to go 
out Sundays to visit her. Then she 
died and left him the money and he 
opened his shop and made money 
himself. That’s how it was,” said my 
uncle, looking around at the others 
with a conclusive air. 

They seemed to consider it, each 
experiencing his own peculiar re- 
action to the account. The faces of 
all, however, bore the imprint of a 
singular satisfaction, the satisfaction 
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which every man feels at an ap- 
parent instance of justice dealt to 
one of their number by an inscrut- 
able Fate. I saw that they were 
pleased by the thought that the old 
woman had left her money to Mr. 
Ives instead of leaving it to someone 
who might not have deserved it so 
much as he had. And behind this 
pleasure they were pleased too by the 
fact that the old woman had died 
when she had, not having waited too 
long, not having hung on to life till 
it was too late for Mr. Ives to reap 
the full benefit of his inheritance. 

They began after that to speak 
seriously, in a respectful and busi- 
nesslike manner, of the matter of a 
proper tribute for Mr. Ives. Paul 
Corey said that of course there 
would be the usual offering of a re- 
quiem high mass, but he was sure 
they all felt with him that some- 
thing more ought to be done than 
that. He suggested, somewhat cau- 
tiously at first, that the stained glass 
window the Holy Name Society was 
giving for the new church might be 
dedicated as a memorial to the So- 
ciety’s former president. 

“A bronze tablet under the win- 
dow,” he suggested, “with—‘Given 
in memory of Thomas Ives’—and 
the dates when he was president of 
the Holy Name, you know.” 

My uncle said at once that it 
was a splendid idea, and Mr. Ma- 
hony, after a few moment’s delib- 
eration, concurred. Larry Burk- 
hardt’s assent, however, was qualified 
and a little fainter; he said he 
thought they ought to consult 
Father Schmidt before they went 
ahead and put the matter before the 
members of the Society. My uncle 
looked at him impatiently. 
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“Of course, of course we'll con- 
sult him,” he said. “But what could 
anyone find to say against an idea 
like that?” He stared at Larry Burk- 
hardt suspiciously. ““Do you mean to 
say you think Father Schmidt would 
object to our doing a thing like 
that?” he asked. 

Larry Burkhardt denied hastily 
that he had had any such meaning, 
but he did not desert his original 
position. He sat twisting his hands 
nervously and stubbornly together 
in his lap. 

“All the same, I think we ought to 
consult Father Schmidt first,” he re- 
peated. 

My uncle looked at him with 
something like contempt, and ex- 
changed a glance with Paul Corey, 
who sat with a carefully impersonal 
expression on his face. 

They finally decided between 
them to send a delegation to Father 
Schmidt on the following day to 
find out if he would agree to their 
plan, and, in case he would, to put 
the matter to a vote at the next 
monthly meeting of the Society. 
After this had been settled Mr. Ma- 
hony and Larry Burkhardt went 
away, but Paul Corey stayed a little 
longer and I heard him and my uncle 
talking together confidentially in 
low voices. 

“By God, you can see it sticking 
out a mile off,” I heard my uncle 
say. “It’s a pure case of grudge work 
and no mistake. If Ives had had the 
name of Mueller or Vogel now, 
they’d be singing a very different 
tune.” 

Paul Corey nodded quickly and 
said he didn’t know what the bishop 
had been about to send a man like 
Father Schmidt to the parish. 
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““He’s a very good kind of man 
and I haven’t a word to say against 
him as a priest of God,” he said, 
“but this is an Irish parish and an 
Irish pastor is what we want and 
what we should have.” 

Then my aunt went out into the 
parlor too and asked them if they 
had ever heard anything like that 
Larry Burkhardt and his song-and- 
dance about consulting Father 
Schmidt about the window. She 
stood talking to them, standing be- 
fore them with her arms akimbo, 
and I could see her head nodding em- 
phatically as she stressed certain 
words and the way she turned from 
one to the other of them, seeing if 
they agreed with her. 

I got up and went over to the 
window and put my face up to the 
glass so that I could see the house 
next door. There was a light in the 
parlor and the blinds were drawn. 
The light seemed pale and mysterious 
to me because I thought of its com- 
ing from the candles that always 
stand at the head and the foot of a 
coffin. A pensive melancholy flowed 
over me and I continued to stand 
with my eyes on the house next door, 
while from the parlor the sound of 
voices fell lightly and disturbingly 
on my ears. 

It was in late November, near the 
end of the same year. I was at break- 
fast in the kitchen and beside me my 
aunt was just beginning her weekly 
ironing. The clean rough - feeling 
clothes, each article dampened and 
rolled into a neat tight bundle, lay 
in the wicker clothesbasket which 
stood beside her on the floor. The 
sun had not yet fully risen, and in 
the slowly lightening greyness the 
room seemed cold and _ without 
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color. 

The telephone rang and my aunt 
went out into the hall to answer it. 
I finished my breakfast, put on my 
hat and coat, and picked up my 
schoolbooks which lay ready for me 
on the kitchen cabinet. As I went 
out to the hall to say goodby to my 
aunt I heard her hang up the re- 
ceiver of the telephone. She told 
me it was Miss Kennedy who had 
just called to let her know that Mrs. 
Ives had had a heart attack and had 
been taken to the hospital half an 
hour before. I saw that she was 
vexed at having missed the ambu- 
lance, and I knew that all day she 
would be irritated over the ill luck 
which had prevented her from being 
at the front window at the moment 
when it had driven up. 

I wanted to ask her if it was likely 
that Mrs. Ives would die, but be- 
cause of her ill humor I did not like 
to question her and I went on out 
of the house without finding out 
anything more about the matter. I 
walked slowly along the street in 
the grey morning light. As I walked 
the memory of the day when Mr. 
Ives had died came back to me and 
I went over in my mind all the de- 
tails of that day and the next, when 
Paul Corey and Mr. Mahony and 
Larry Burkhardt had come to our 
house to discuss the matter of a 
memorial for him. I thought with a 
quiet sad certainty that if Mrs. Ives 
were to die there would be no parish 
memorial for her. Her face and fig- 
ure rose silently before me as if by 
the incantation of the thought: a 
dry flat figure, the figure of a card- 
board manikin, and an expressionless 
face surmounted by faded ginger- 
colored hair. 
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I turned down Lawrence Street, 
and as I passed the church I looked 
up at the window which the Holy 
Name Society had given as a memor- 
ial to Mr. Ives. It was a picture of 
the Transfiguration, with Christ 
standing on the mountain in a white 
garment and God the Father hover- 
ing over Him on a cloud with His 
arms outstretched. The face of God 
the Father was austere and cold; on 
the day I had first seen it I had 
thought to myself that I should not 
like to have that stern all-seeing Face 
looking down day after day and year 
after year on my name as it looked 
down on the name of Thomas Ives. 
Now as I gazed up at the new 
church I thought of how the years 
would pass and it would grow old, 
so old that all those who remembered 
Thomas Ives would be dead; yet still 
that cold all-seeing Face would look 
down and remember as it did today. 

Mrs. Ives did not die in the hos- 
pital. Ten days after they took her 
there she was well enough to come 
home, accompanied by a practical 
nurse, a middle-aged woman with 
heavy hips and corn-colored hair, 
who was to stay and look after her 
till she was on her feet. My aunt 
went over several times and sat with 
her while the nurse was out. I knew 
that she had always been curious 
about the Ives’s house and the way 
they lived, and she seemed to be sat- 
isfying that curiosity now. Every 
time she came back from taking care 
of Mrs. Ives she had something to tell 
my uncle about her or about the 
house next door. 

One morning, when Mrs. Ives had 
been home a little over a week, the 
nurse came running over to our 
house while we were still at break- 
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fast; she said that Mrs. Ives had had 
a relapse, and asked if my aunt 
would go back with her. My aunt 
got up quickly; she threw a shawl 
over her head and went out with the 
nurse into the foggy morning air, 
the grey chill of which was lightened 
somewhat but not heated by the red 
disk of the sun just showing over 
the horizon. 

When I came home from school 
that afternoon there was nobody in 
the house. A note in my aunt’s hand- 
writing lay on the dining-room 
table; she was still next door with 
Mrs. Ives. I went upstairs slowly to 
my room and, as I had done on the 
day of Mr. Ives’s death, gazed cur- 
iously out the window at the house 
next door, trying to read in its ap- 
pearance some hint of what was go- 
ing on inside. But now, as then, the 
house gave no sign. 

I went downstairs again to wait 
for my aunt to come home. In the 
quiet house the minutes ticked 
slowly by and a dull red glow fell 
into the room where I was sitting as 
the sun sank to the close of the brief 
winter afternoon. At last the sound 
of a key in the lock drew me into the 
hall. But it was my uncle, not my 
aunt, who came inside. 

I told him that my aunt was still 
next door and the two of us went 
back into the parlor and sat down 
there, waiting uneasily, without 
speaking to each other. In about 
twenty minutes we saw Father 
Schmidt hurry down the street and 
go in next door, and a little while 
later my aunt came hastily across the 
yard toward our house. 

She came in by the back door and 
we both went out into the kitchen 
to meet her. We could see at once 
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from her face that something extra- 
ordinary had happened; she was 
pale, and there was a peculiar look 
of eagerness and fright about her 
mouth. 

“Is she dead then?” my uncle 
asked at once, making the obvious 
guess. 

My aunt shook her head without 
speaking; she sat down in a chair 
by the door as if she was not certain 
that her legs would support her. 

“Oh, Charles,” she said, “if you 
knew, if you knew—!” 

Her mouth seemed to tighten 
with an insupportable eagerness to 
speak, and yet at the same time 
something was holding her back, 
some sort of fear or awe or strange 
amazement. I stared at her in aston- 
ishment. She did not seem to notice 
my presence in the room. 

She bent forward suddenly in her 
chair and, seizing both my uncle’s 
hands in hers, began speaking to him 
rapidly in a hard tense voice. 

“Charles, what do you think she 
said to me?” she asked. “You re- 
member that old woman—the one 
who died and left all her money to 
Mr. Ives? Why, she told me they 
murdered her, she and Ives together; 
they put arsenic in the food they 
brought to her. We were all alone, 
you see, just before Father Schmidt 
came, and she began telling me; she 
would tell me, she wouldn’t be put 
off.” She lowered her voice a little, 
speaking solemnly, but as rapidly as 
before. “As long as I live,” she said 
to my uncle, “I'll never get the look 
of that woman’s face out of my 
mind. Murdered her, she told me. A 
little arsenic every week: she was a 
sick old woman with no one else to 
care for her—” 
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“Sure, she was out of her head,” 
said my uncle uneasily. 

His ruddy face had grown pale, 
however, and there was a queer ex- 
pression upon it. 

My aunt gazed at him eagerly. 

“Do you think so? Now yes, I 
thought that myself at the time for 
a while, but she was so positive. Mur- 
dered her, she said; those were the 
very words she used—” 

“She was out of her head,” my 
uncle repeated more firmly. He dis- 
engaged his hands and, seeming to 
have regained control of himself, 
walked deliberately across the room 
and back. “It stands to reason, a man 
like Thomas Ives wouldn’t have 
done such a thing,” he said. ‘““A man 
like that—! Why, it was all some- 
thing she imagined in her sickness—- 
She didn’t tell any such cock-and- 
bull story as that to Father Schmidt, 
I hope,” he added suddenly, as if 
just struck by the thought. 

My aunt got up. 

“No, no,” she said. “She was un- 
conscious by the time he got there; 
she couldn’t speak, not even to say 
her confession. And I—Oh now, I 
couldn’t tell him; the words stuck in 
my throat—and when all’s said and 
done, the poor soul will be in her 
grave soon, and if it was true, is it 
my place to make her confession for 
her?” 

My uncle paused before her, 
seeming to consider something. 

“He’d be very glad to get his 
hands on such a story,” he said 
slowly and emphatically at last. “Oh 
yes, after all the fuss about the win- 
dow, he’d be very glad to get his 
hands on such a story.” 

My aunt gave him a queer ar- 
rested glance. 
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“Why, yes now, I suppose you’re 
right,” she said after a little while. 
“The window and all—Fine simple- 
tons we’d make ourselves out to be.” 

She and my uncle stood looking 
silently at each other for several mo- 
ments. I, forgotten by them, gazed 
at them, fascinated; I thought of the 
stern all-seeing face of God the 
Father looking down day after day, 
month after month, on the name of 
Thomas Ives, and a dark supersti- 
tious fear flooded quietly in my 
heart. The last blood-red rays of the 
sun, falling through the kitchen 
window, seemed a pointing finger of 
divine indictment, a supernatural 
confirmation of my aunt’s account. 
With my heart beating thickly I 
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stood waiting for the thing that my 
uncle and my aunt would do. 

My aunt slowly but decisively 
took off her shawl. 

“Tt’s entirely likely that she was 
out of her head,” she said to my 
uncle, and her voice sounded calm 
and almost normal. “Now I’m sure 
that it’s not in me to spread such a 
story through the parish. It would 
be no better than slandering the 
name of the dead.” 

She looked straight at my uncle, 
and an asseveration of agreement 
seemed to pass silently but definitely 
between them. 

“You are perfectly right,” said 
my uncle firmly. 


Mystery 


JAMEs BINNEY 


Blue hydrangea, 


child of the spinning moment, 
living a spider’s age as loosely hung 
from dying green stem as a silken web, 
life ends with spilling seed, 
extends when rains have come. 
Dry home of spiders 
seminal light is done. 
Dark’s best for dying; intricacy of day 
reveals the smooth deceptiveness of leaves, 
the glossy petal, rendezvous of flies 
humming rude roundelays as roundabout 
the midget ceasars plan campaigns of death 
on plains of beauty. 


A spider rests 


only in glacial years 


when flies are thin or fled 
and none will touch the thread. 


Charles Churchill: Neo-Classic Master 


Epwarp H. WEATHERLY 


HERE are many stories in 
fiction and some in actual 
literary history of the gifted 


artist who struggles against indiff- 
erence during his life time and 
finally dies unappreciated only to 
have his greatness belatedly recog- 
nized by posterity. With Charles 
Churchill the case was exactly the 
opposite. Few writers have ever re- 
ceived such immediate and unani- 
mous acclaim. Like Byron, he liter- 
ally awoke one morning to find him- 
self famous. During the three and 
a half years of his active literary life 
he was generally regarded as the out- 
standing living English poet, and by 
many of his friends he was consid- 
ered equal or superior to Dryden, 
Pope, and Juvenal. When he died at 
Boulogne in November, 1764, Eng- 
lish ships in the harbor are said to 
have struck their colors, and the 
news of his death made a profound 
impression in England. Almost im- 
mediately, however, his reputation 
began to dwindle, so that within a 
few years a magazine writer could 
ask “Who reads Churchill now?” 
with the obvious implication that 
few if any did. 

The obscurity into which he sank 
after his death lasted for more than 
a hundred and fifty years, and only 
recently has there been much effort 
to dispel it. It is true that a few 
later poets, notably Cowper, 
Southey, and Byron, recognized his 
worth, but for the most part they 
were alone. In the last few years, 
however, literary scholarship has be- 


gun to rediscover his merits as a poet 
and his interest as a person. A two- 
volume edition of his works ap- 
peared in 1933, and another report- 
edly is in preparation. An edition of 
his correspondence with his friend 
John Wilkes has been published this 
year. The most substantial contri- 
bution to this revival of interest, 
however, is Professor Wallace C. 
Brown’s recent volume Charles 
Churchill: Poet, Rake, and Rebel,’ 
a vivid and sympathetic reconstruc- 
tion of the poet’s life. 


Professor Brown was admirably 
fitted for his task. To it he brought 
a broad yet detailed knowledge of 
the period, a sensitive understanding 
of the techniques of verse satire, and 
a vigorous and contagious enthus- 
iasm for Churchill. To these he 
added several years of intensive re- 
search at such centers as the Harvard 
and Yale University libraries, and 
the New York Public Library. The 
result is an authentic and fascinating 
biography. 

Charles Churchill was born in 
February, 1732, in the city of West- 
minster, the son of an obscure 
clergyman, the Reverend Charles 
Churchill, who struggled along on 
a meager income to support a family 
of five children. At the age of nine 
young Charles was sent to nearby 
Westminster School, where he re- 
mained for the next seven years, 
achieving an excellent academic rec- 
ord and associating with such future 
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writers and statesmen as William 
Cowper, Edward Gibbon, Warren 
Hastings, George Colman, Bonnell 
Thornton, and Robert Lloyd. With 
the last three he formed friendships 
that were to last most of his life. 

He left Westminster in 1748 to 
enter St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
on a scholarship, but remained there 
for a very short time. The exact 
cause of his leaving is not known, 
although it may have been financial. 
Soon thereafter he rushed into an 
impulsive marriage with a Martha 
Scott and found himself with a wife 
but no sure means of support. His 
father came to his rescue and wel- 
comed the young couple into his 
home. Brown suggests that he may 
have done so with the understanding 
that Churchill prepare himself for 
the church. The prospect of such a 
career was distasteful to him, but 
there was little alternative, and he 
reluctantly began to prepare for it. 
After a year with his father and two 
or three years in the north of Eng- 
land he was ordained deacon and 
made curate at South Cadbury, 
where, in his own words, he prayed 
and starved on forty pounds (or 
less) a year. Other positions fol- 
lowed but not fast enough to meet 
the needs of his growing family, and 
he was obliged to augment his in- 
come by tutoring in a Bloomsbury 
girls’ school. 

To a man of Churchill’s pride and 
intellectual vigor his life at this time 
must have been intolerably galling. 
He hated clerical life and the gen- 
teel poverty which it entailed, and 
the early literary success of his old 
friends Colman and Thornton must 
have increased his frustration. Mean- 
while his relations with his wife were 
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going from bad to worse. In 1760 
his troubles came to a crisis. Rising 
debts finally forced him into bank- 
ruptcy, and he was saved from 
debtors’ prison only by the timely 
help of the father of his friend Ro- 
bert Lloyd. Meanwhile, too, his 
alienation from his wife ended in 
total separation. 

These events, disastrous asthey must 
have seemed, may in a sense have 
relieved him of the weight of per- 
sonal responsibility and given him 
the courage and freedom to embark 
on a literary career. His first three 
or four poems apparently showed 
little of his future ability, for he 
was unable to get them published. 
Then, suddenly and dramatically, he 
found himself. Mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury London was fascinated with the 
theater and with contemporary ac- 
tors and actresses, and Churchill 
shared this fascination. Possibly as a 
result of the success of Robert 
Lloyd’s poem The Actor, he deter- 
mined to write a satire on the play- 
ers. To this end he spent much of the 
winter of 1769-61 in the front rows 
of the London theaters, studying 
every inflection and gesture. By late 
winter he had completed The Ros- 
ciad. Rebuffed in his efforts to get 
twenty guineas for it, he boldly de- 
cided to publish it himself. The de- 
cision was a brilliant and fateful 
one. Within a few days after its pub- 
lication on March 14, he had risen 
to a literary eminence which he was 
never to relinquish. Financially The 
Rosciad succeeded beyond his wild- 
est hopes; instead of the twenty 
guineas he is said to have asked for 
it, he received in all more than 750 — 
pounds. 

His cutting satire precipitated 
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him into bitter pamphlet warfare 
with some of his victims, but he had 
little difficulty beating them down, 
although the so-called War of the 
Theaters lasted for years. In April he 
published his ironically titled A pol- 
ogy, which carried the literary battle 
to his foes with a vengeance. For the 
remainder of his life he was to move 
victoriously from one such engage- 
ment to another, doing battle with 
such eighteenth-century stalwarts as 
Samuel Fotte, William Hogarth, 
Tobias Smollett, and Samuel John- 
son. 

Intoxicated by his sudden success, 
Churchill undoubtedly took pleasure 
in throwing off the long-enforced 
restrictions of clerical life and be- 
coming a bon vivant and rake. Pro- 
fessor Brown’s chapter “The Rise of 
a Libertine” presents a vivid picture 
of this part of the poet’s life. In 


place of his old, bedraggled clerical 


gown, Churchill appeared about 
London taverns and coffee houses in 
a bright blue coat with gold-laced 
waistcoat and hat. He strengthened 
his friendships with such old West- 
minster friends as Colman, Lloyd, 
and Thornton. Among the clubs 
which he attended regularly was the 
Sublime Order of Beefsteaks, which 
boasted a distinguished list of mem- 
bers. He also seems to have been 
somewhat tenuously connected with 
the notorious Hell-Fire Club, which 
met sporadically at Medmenham 
Abbey to spice sordid debaucheries 
with a mixture of medieval biack 
magic and blasphemous mumbo 
jumbo. It is to Churchill’s credit 
that he seems to have been repelled 
rather than attracted by the puerile 
antics of the group. 

Undoubtedly the most important 
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active social life was his friendship 
with John Wilkes, who was yet to 
attain the notoriety which later 
made him one of the most admired 
and hated men in England. It is hard 
to give a balanced picture of Wilkes. 
One contemporary attitude toward 
him is suggested by the title of a re- 
cent biography, That Devil Wilkes, 
but he was too complex an individ- 
ual to be described so simply. As 
Brown says, he “was a strange com- 
bination of rake and rebel, dema- 
gogue and democrat. He was both an 
ambitious opportunist and a man of 
principle . . . In appearance Wilkes 
was tall, thin, and angular, with a 
lantern jaw and eyes that squinted 
hideously. Yet, ugly as he was, he 
could charm the savageness out of a 
bear.” One need only recall Bos- 
well’s famous account of his meeting 
with Dr. Johnson to understand his 
personal charm. 

Churchill and Wilkes seem to have 
taken to each other at once. As 
Brown points out, they shared two 
deep-seated qualities, a love of sen- 
sual indulgence and a hatred of ty- 
ranny. On the personal side oe 
friendship encouraged Churchill in 
the libertinism that ultimately 
undermined his health; on the lit- 
erary side it stimulated him to writ- 
ing his best work. In the spring of 
1762 Wilkes induced Churchill to 
collaborate with him in editing a 
weekly paper, The North Briton, 
whose major purpose was to discredit 
the ministry of the Tory Earl of 
Bute. The North Briton had a lively 
career of nearly a year before the 
publication of issue number 45 in- 
volved Wilkes in such difficulties 
that he was forced to flee England 
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after charges of sedition and blas- 
phemy had been placed against him. 
At the same time, it made him a 
public hero. 

Churchill’s actual work for The 
North Briton was not too extensive, 
but Wilkes’ political convictions 
struck fire in him and stimulated 
him to his greatest poetic expression. 
When he first joined Wilkes on The 
North Briton his poetic vein seemed 
to be drying up. Night had been less 
successful than either The Rosciad or 
The Apology, and The Ghost, which 
at first promised to be a lively ac- 
count of a celebrated contemporary 
ghost story, was dragging out into 
prolixity and dullness. Churchill 
clearly needed new inspiration. This 
he found in Wilkes’ political battles. 
The first fruit of this new inspira- 
tion was The Prophecy of Famine, 
a brilliant satire against Scotland and 
Scottish influence in the Bute gov- 
ernment. Other major poems which 
arose out of his fierce championing of 
Wilkes were An Epistle to William 
Hogarth, The Candidate, and A 
Fragment of a Dedication to W. 
Warburton. Although none of these 
poems was as spectacularly popular 
as The Rosciad, Professor Brown’s 
judgment that they represent his 
most mature and effective satire is 
unquestionably right. 

Meanwhile Churchill’s life was 
drawing near a close, but there was 
no obvious slackening in his poetic 
output. In the autumn and early 
winter of 1763 two important events 
occurred. One was his seduction of 
Elizabeth Carr, fifteen - year - old 
daughter of a Westminster stone- 
mason, an act which aroused wide- 
spread gossip and further injured 
Churchill’s already dubious reputa- 
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tion. The other was Wilkes’ flight to 
Paris on December 24. Almost im- 
mediately he urged Churchill to 
join him. After nearly a year 
Churchill set out in October of 
1764. He fell gravely ill at Boulogne, 
where he died a few days later on 
November 4. His body was taken 
back to Dover for burial. 

More than fifty years later Lord 
Byron, on the way to his self- 
imposed exile, visited the churchyard 
of St. Mary the Virgin in Dover and 
looked upon the ill-tended grave of 
“him who blazed the comet of a sea- 
son.” Perhaps the similarity of his 
own early career to Churchill’s 
struck him; at any rate the visit in- 
spired him to write a poem on 
Churchill’s grave in which he specu- 
lates on “the Glory and the Nothing 
of a Name.” 

It is interesting to consider the 
causes of the obscurity into which 
Churchill’s reputation sank. Un- 
doubtedly Wilkes must bear much 
of the blame. For years he promised 
to issue a magnificent edition of his 
friend’s works, but he actually did 
little or nothing. Nor did Church- 
ill’s other friends do more. As a re- 
sult, in Professor Brown’s words, 
“Churchill’s personal and _ literary 
reputations were left in the hands of 
the prejudiced, the ignorant, and the 
opportunistic.” Professor Brown also 
suggests that Churchill has suffered 
changes in poetic taste and from the 
tendency to condemn his poetry be- 
cause of disapproval of his life.’ Per- 
haps another important factor was 
Churchill’s absorption in the con- 
temporary, the fact that he too sel- 
dom succeeded in transcending the 
ephemeral nature of his themes. 

Professor Brown has rendered an 
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important service to literary scholar- 
ship in providing an authentic and 
fascinating account of an unjustly 
neglected poet. He ends his book 
with the passage from The Candi- 
date in which Churchill imagines a 
traveller visiting his grave and then 
turning to read his poems: 
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Life to the last enjoy’d, here Churchill lies; 

Whilst (O, what joy that pleasing flattery 
gives! ) 

Reading my Works, he cries—Here Church- 
ill lives! 


One may say of Professor Brown’s 
book, too, that “here Churchill 


lives.” 


Cumuli 


May SwENSON 


Is it St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s this dome 
reminds you of? This blue enameled basin 


upside down 


Is it of London, Luxembourg or Rome? 


Would Blake know how to call it pure 
yet grand? Would Shakespeare 
standing where I stand 
compare these clouds to Michelangelo? 


I have never traveled never seen 
those treasure piles of history hewn to 
the golden mean 
the art more ravishing than nature 


fabled yield 


gemmed sediment of centuries 


This Western field 
under the summer noon with sibilent lucerne sown 
columned with poplars 
is my Parthenon 
On immense blue around its vaulted walls 
alabaster shapes inhabit beauty’s pedestals 


In Al's Oasis 


GeorGE P. ELLiotr 


HEY drove down East Four- 

teenth Street trying to find 

a bar they liked. On the cor- 
ner of 103rd Avenue there was one 
called Al’s Oasis that looked good 
from the outside; inside it was bet- 
ter yet, a juke box that wasn’t play- 
ing and no neon lights and an empty 
booth at the back where they could 
sit by themselves. Al had one eye 
and a bald head too little for his 
body, and when he roared out laugh- 
ing you couldn’t hear anything else 
in the room. 

They sat in the rear booth look- 
ing at the other people and talk- 
ing. They spoke about how much 
better bock was than ordinary beer, 


and said what a shame it was they 
hadn’t got together for so long—and 
told each other again that their 


families were well and matched 
quarters to see who would pay for 
the next bottle of beer. 

“Hey, Marion,” Bob said. “The 
other night I went to a ball game. It 
was tied in the ninth inning and 
Gasser hit one up on the boards—a 
sure thing. But the center fielder 
stretches, by God, like a circus freak, 
and catches that ball. And what hap- 
pens to me? Tears come to my eyes. 
Tears! Because I remember a wild 
catch I made just like that when I 
was in high school. I remember that, 
and tears come to my eyes, with a 
bag of peanuts in one hand.” 

Marion didn’t say anything. 

“Why is it,” Bob went on, “things 
are always reminding me of the past? 
I’m not that old at thirty-five, 


am |?” 

“Oh, well,”’ Marion said, “I don’t 
know.” 

“Tt’s not so bad for a man in your 
place. You’re forty-seven or eight, 
you’ve got a steady job, there’s a 
place in the world for you. But what 
about me? I’m too young.” 

“You still have Eva,” he said. 
“She’s a good woman. Don’t worry 
about it.” 

“I don’t know,” Bob said, and 
stared at the wall of the booth. 
“Look at this.” 

He pulled a green little book out 
of his pocket. Marion took it, think- 
ing it was going to be a union card, 
but when he opened it he saw it was 
a passport to Nicaragua. 

“Bob!” he said. ““Why are you go- 
ing there? Have you got a job? You 
don’t even know Spanish, do you?” 

“Oh, I’m learning.” Bob looked 
mysterious. “I tell you: I’m a ma- 
chinist. I’m a civil service machinist, 
and I’ve lived in Oakland all my life. 
I haven’t seen enough of the world. 
You, you fix people’s glasses. You 
work for yourself. You live in Den- 
ver. Denver, Oakland, what’s the 
difference?” 

“Nicaragua,” 
scorn. 

“Anyway,” Bob said leaning 
across the table, just about hissing at 
him, “anyway it’s something.” 

A violin behind them somewhere 
began playing a loud emotional song. 
Bob leaned over to look at the vio- 
linist and his eyes became sad. 
Marion twisted around and saw a 


Marion said with 
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man of medium size ard of about his 
own age, perhaps a little older; his 
shoes were scuffed and he wore a 
long overcoat, though it wasn’t very 
cold out. Everybody in the room was 
watching him and listening. 

“Hey, Rudi,” Al shouted when 
the song was over. “Rudi, play a sad 
one.” 

“Very well, my friend,” said the 
violinist with an accent. 

“He’s good,” said Al to a custo- 
mer. “‘He’s better than a juke box 
any day.” 

The violinist tenderly laid his 
violin down, and took off his coat 
and put it on a stool. Al put a shot 
glass full of brandy on the bar be- 
side him. 

“T thank you,” said the violinist; 
he drank it with a certain little 
flourish, as though it had been a fine 
cognac, only too quickly for cognac. 

Then he began to play again. It 
was full of long low notes and sob- 
bing sounds, not the sort of music 
Marion usually liked, but watching 
that violinist lost to the world and 
everybody in it, he couldn’t help en- 
joying too. 

When the piece was over, every- 
body clapped; some people came up 
to the player and gave him money 
to play another piece. Three or four 
bought him shots of brandy; he was 
always very polite, and he drank the 
shots every time with the same little 
flourish. 

They listened to him for half an 
hour without talking to each other. 
But then the music stopped and the 
violinist went to sit at a booth with 
a young couple. They bought some 
more beer. 

“I wonder how he makes a liv- 
ing,” Marion said. “Tonight’s Fri- 
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day, there’re lots of people out, but 
what about Mondays?” 

“Nicaragua.” 

“Nicaragua? What do you mean, 
Nicaragua? You’ve got Nicaragua 
on the brain. What’s the matter, you 
starved for bananas?” 

“T used to know Rudi,” said Bob. 
“He was a civil service pipe welder, 
pretty good too.” 

“What’s he doing, playing in 
bars?” he asked. 

“They fired him.” 

“But he could work somewhere 
else, couldn’t he?” 

“There are lots of pipe welders. 
I don’t know.” 

He looked Bob in the eye, but 
Bob kept staring at his beer. 

“Skoal,” said Marion. 

“Skoal,” Bob said. “It makes me 
feel good to see you.” 

“Like old times.” 

“What else?” 

““Here’s to old times,” he said, and 
they drank. ‘“‘Here’s to the picnics in 
Tilden Park.” 

“Sure, and all the good parties we 
had on red wine, and all the pretty 
girls at the parties. Before we got 
married. Before the war.” But it 
wasn’t the parties and girls that they 
had lost, as they knew; it was the 
knowing everything they had used 
to know in those days, what was 
wrong with the world and how to 
make it a good place to live in, 
which nobody knows any more. “Oh 
well,”’ Bob said, “old times.” 

Rudi was playing again, and they 
stopped to listen. The music was bet- 
ter than before; they drank another 
glass, and it was still better. When 
he finished, Marion went over to him 
and asked him to sit at their table 
for a while. He had a dirty cloth tied 
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about his neck, and his clothes were 
not very clean. 

“Thank you,” he said, “just for 
a little while.” 

Rudi sat beside Bob without much 
looking at him. “It is beginning to 
get late. Well, they'll close up in a 
couple of hours. I better get on to 
some more places pretty soon.” 

Bob said, “Don’t you remember 
an old friend, Rudi Mulshenock?” 

Rudi turned and squinted at Bob. 

“Bob Lehman,” he said. “Bob Leh- 
man. It is a long time since I have 
seen you.” He got up and stood close 
to the table in order to shake Bob’s 
hand as it ought to be done. “It is 
not often one meets like this an old 
friend.” Then he shook Marion’s 
hand. “I am Rudi Mulshenock,” he 
said. “I too am a friend of Bob’s. It 
is very nice.” 

“Yerkes, Marion Yerkes. This is a 
happy coincidence.” 

“How is the lovely Eva?” he said 
to Bob, patting his hand. “What a 
good wife you have, what a good 
woman. Well, I loved her. You must 
give her my kindness.” 

“But you’re going to come home 
with me,” said Bob. 

“Ah well,” said Rudi. 

“Where are you living?” said Bob. 
“You look down on your luck.” 

“Well, well,” said Rudi softly. 

“Look, Rudi,” said Bob, “‘you’d 
better get one of these.” 

Rudi studied the passport from 
cover to cover, holding it close to 
his eyes and reading every word. 
“You have no time limit? That is 
fortunate?” 

“Oh well,” said Bob, “You know 
how it is. You get one yourself. Why 
not?” 

“I am in a much more foreign 
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country than Nicaragua. Here I am, 
yet where am I?” 

“Don’t you have any family?” 
Marion asked him. He was troubled 
by the indifference in Rudi’s voice. 

“My son Joseph, he is a fine young 
man, good-looking, intelligent, 
strong. He will do very well. Ah, 
Joseph, he warms my heart.” 

“But where is he?” said Bob. 
“Why are you all alone like this?” 

“He goes to Columbia University; 
he is a senior this year, studying eco- 
nomics and political science. Joseph 
sees his mother every week end. She 
lives with her sister in Elizabeth, 
across from New York. It is a great 
consolation to me.” 

“But why aren’t you with them?” 
cried Bob. 

“Well, Bob Lehman,” said Rudi. 
“Mr. Yerkes.” He stood up. His 


shoulders were sloped and bent for- 


ward. He began putting on his coat. 
One shoe was cut on the side to re- 
lieve a corn. “I have made too many 
mistakes, many many mistakes. That 
is very hard.” He drank another 
brandy, and started putting his vio- 
lin in its case. “This is not one, 
though. This is no mistake for me.” 
He patted it lovingly, and snapped 
the case shut. Then he put his arm 
across the back of Bob’s side of the 
booth. “I get myself born in the 
wrong country. There are so many 
wrong countries to be born in, but 
I chose one of the wrongest. Then 
I pick a mother who believes in God 
the wrong way; the right God, you 
understand, just the wrong way. 
Worst, I am against the poor. I feel 
there should be no poor. As it is, it 
is bad, it is so wasteful, so much 
more suffering than there needs to 
be. What little I can do to abolish 
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the poor, that little even, well, I do 
it. Communist, socialist, syndicalist, 
anarchist—what difference does it 
make? Maybe you spit on the an- 
archist, maybe you hate the com- 
munist. Still, if you are against the 
poor you will become one of them. 
It will be seen to. You see?” he said 
tapping himself on the chest with 
his violin case. ““You see? It was seen 
to. And it is very hard for a boy in 
this country to have a father that 
makes such bad mistakes. Very hard. 
You were born here, in the right 
country; you know more about that 
than I perhaps, though I have 
learned much.” 

He turned and walked down the 
room. Neither of them stopped him. 

“Hey, Rudi!” Al roared as he was 
going out the door. “Come back to- 
morrow night. We'll make it worth 
your while.” 

Rudi waved his hand at the level 
of his shoulder, but he didn’t look 
around. Bob dropped his head on 
his arms, and Marion sat with a cig- 
arette unlit in his mouth, staring at 
the wall. 

But then the others began laugh- 
ing. Bob and Marion looked towards 
the front of the room, where Rudi 
was being pushed through the door 
by a drunk man and woman. 

“Play for us, Rudi,” the woman 
was saying. ‘““Come on, maestro, you 
aren’t tired yet. I feel like crying.” 

The man grabbed Rudi’s violin 
and said he would smash it if Rudi 
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refused. 

Rudi played Brahms’ Lullaby very 
softly. 

“That’s better,” said the woman 
when he had finished. “I like that 
just like that. Give him a dollar, 
honey,” she said to the man. “He 
did real nice.” 

She threw her arms around Rudi’s 
neck and kissed him. He kissed her 
back, with a little flourish, on the 
cheek, and helped her when she stag- 
gered. There was a lot of shouting 
and laughing, and Al kissed her too 
- everybody roared. Rudi then 
eft. 

They sat finishing their beers. 
“Hey, Marion,” said Bob suddenly. 
“We can’t let him go like that. He 
doesn’t have anything. I’ve got to 
get him out of this.” 

“How can we?” said Marion. 

So they went out of Al’s Oasis 
and looked up and down East Four- 
teenth Street. There were only two 
bars that they could see; the fog was 
beginning to come in. They went to 
both bars but Rudi had been to 
neither one. 

“He can’t be very far,” Bob said. 
“Where could he go? We'll find 
him.” 

“What can we do anyway?” 

They drove in Bob’s car looking 
in every bar and down the dark side 
streets and behind billboards. It was 
getting so foggy by closing time 
they had to drive along in second. 
They found no sign of him. 


The Tragedy of Jules Pascin 


WALTER SORELL 


ULES PASCIN escaped the con- 

fining atmosphere of his pro- 

vincial Balkan home and entered 

the Viennese Academy on the 
eve of the great cataclysm of the 
twentieth century, a period of tran- 
sition which is still upsetting hu- 
manity. For many decades now man 
has had to find a way out of the 
maze of his problems, which have 
been in the main the reconciliation 
of the individualistic with the col- 
lectivistic trends, and the finding of 
proper channels for the rapid de- 
velopment of technology. Man began 
to grope and to probe. 

We find the same trend in the ex- 
pression of art, always the purest 
reflection of its time. And hardly has 
any previous period created so many 
stimuli to experimental and contra- 
dictory movements as ours, to so 
many “isms” which began to flour- 
ish in the first decade of this cen- 
tury. Jules Pascin stood aside. He did 
not take part in the struggle for ex- 
pression characteristic of his time. 
In the midst of these great conflicts 
he escaped. He did not even try to 
record what he saw. He lived a high- 
ly individualistic life in utter isola- 
tion from the compelling problems 
of his days. This man of great talent 
lost himself while seeking the answer 
to the mystery of life. That was his 
limitation. 

Pascin remained encased in the con- 
flicts of his own personality. He was 
consumed by the combustion of 
flesh and matter all his life; he could 
never free himself from his drive to 


explore sensuality, and could not rise 
above it to his real task, though he 
possessed the talent necessary. An 
obsession, a self-imposed limitation 
—the result of a deep-seated con- 
flict in his character—was the cause 
of his failure to make the one little 
step forward to stand in the first 
row beside his idol Toulouse- 
Lautrec. This was the tragedy of the 
artist Jules Pascin; it led to his trag- 
edy as a man. 

Pascin’s first drawings aroused the 
ire and disgust of the Viennese aca- 
demicians. His talent was so conspic- 
uous that it was impossible to be 
overlooked. It was original in its 
subtlety and_ sophistication; it 
seemed free from any influence and 
bore no traces of imitation. The 
delicacy and the allusion of the es- 
sence was a striking element in his 
drawings. 

It was the most remarkable fea- 
ture of his art at its very beginning; 
and this did not change. Change— 
the compelling force in his life, the 
expression of his restless drive to 
search for the solution of life’s 
enigma—does not find its equivalent 
in his work. And Pascin’s art in its 
entity has hardly any climax, nor 
any crisis. It does not reveal the dy- 
namic personality and strong talent. 
He had his German, French and 
American periods, but such division 
is doomed to remain superficial and 
limited to the mere enumeration of 
dates. Neither the landscape, the 
people, nor the artistic atmosphere 
brought about any change in his ap- 
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proach, technique, or subject mat- 
ter. In retrospect his work seems 
almost static. 

Nevertheless, his talent was so 
immensely rich that to express him- 
self by means of his art was as na- 
tural to him as it is to us to speak. 
He drew and painted only what he 
experienced in life; he actually 
sketched ‘“‘while passing by,” and 
some of his best sketches were done 
at a coffee house table, at a bar, or in 
a brothel. It appears today that 
studio work must have impressed 
him as unreal. He may have felt pent 
in; he may have missed the inspira- 
tion from the subject’s background 
which was reality, life. And even 
more than that, the feeling of com- 
pulsive work or imprisonment, sug- 
gested by the four walls, may have 
made him run away—if only to 
catch a glimpse of life as many of his 
drawings vividly portray it. 

Like a man who inherits a fortune 
and lives on it in a lavish manner, 
Pascin lived on his rich gift and 
spent it easily. He knew how to 
draw; he never had to learn it. He 
exhausted his seemingly inexhaust- 
ible talent. Because of the ease and 
profusion of his gift, he was not 
impelled to work and thereby grow 
by building on it. Art did not pose 
any problems to him and thus the 
stimulus to seek new ways, or to ex- 
periment, did not exist for him. His 
inmost cry for independence, for 
being and living his ultra ego, finally 
turned against him in the choice of 
his subject matter and his manner of 
expression. 


Although nowhere at home, he 
set up his mental headquarters in 
Paris where he arrived Christmas 
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1905 at a time when “Les Fauves” 
showed their works in protest to the 
Salon d’Automne and as reaction to 
the Neo-Impressionists. Though Pas- 
cin actually belongs to the genera- 
tion of the Fauves, he took no part 
in their struggle. 

It is difficult to place him in any 
group, but we can visualize him at 
the terminus of a line of highly in- 
dividualistic artists which may begin 
with Fragonard, yet distinctly leads 
from Gavarni to Toulouse-Lautrec. 
However, to measure him in com- 
parison with any of these artists 
would do him a bitter injustice. Un- 
like them, he does not always display 
the same singular greatness in his 
artistic expression; he often lacks 
their overwhelming intensity of pre- 
sentation. It is his want of will power 
and his restlessness which are at the 
root of the unevenness of his work. 

He does not have the elasticity of 
Toulouse-Lautrec; his approach to 
the same subject matter is heavier, 
almost tragic. Pascin’s work is char- 
acterized by a strange refinement 
derived from his deeply imbedded 
melancholy which flows into his 
pencil and brush giving his creation 
the breath of decadence. He was a 
caricaturist like Gavarni and a vir- 
tuoso of rhythm and form like Lau- 
trec. But he did not rise to the 
pathos of satire; he played with his 
subjects, mocked at them. His ar- 
tistic language has French ésprit 
with the bitterness of irony so typ- 
ical of the intellectual Jew who is 
ridden by the century-old despair of 
the homeless and uprooted. 

Pascin pictured social misery and 
depravity; vice and helplessness of 
the underprivileged held a fascinat- 
ing attraction for him. But he did 
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not dissect men and the circum- 
stances in which they lived. He did 
not take them apart with the angry 
sarcasm of a George Grosz; no, it 
appears as if he had shunned the 
recognition of the consequences of 
what he had seen. He contented 
himself with the mere allusion to the 
social problem and presented its 
atmosphere without penetrating its 
depth. 

The pulse of his time was in his 
blood, but weltanschauung mattered 
little to him. The thoroughness he 
found in Germany and the coldness 
of its penetrating method was re- 
pulsive to him and drove him to 
Paris. Here he felt the emotional and 
intellectual kinship of the French; 
it was Caustic wit and grace of ex- 
pression, southern languor and a 
purely sensual feeling of fascination 
for beauty and body which brought 
together Paris and Pascin. 

Comparison with two artists in 
different fields of activity may very 
likely better characterize Pascin 
than anything that could be said 
about the position which may be 
justifiably claimed for him in his 
craft. They are Heinrich Heine and 
Jaques Offenbach, who, like Pascin, 
born world citizens, found refuge 
and home in Paris. 

With their background as com- 
mon denominator, they are surpris- 
ingly similar in their personality 
structure, their basic gift and its 
consequences as reflected in the 
major features of their art, although 
it becomes self-evident that their 
different media emphasize one or 
the other of their qualities. 

The graceful lightness of their ex- 
pression, an art which undoubtedly 
has the effervescent quality of the 
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French spirit, can only be fully 
understood as the overcompensation 
of an undercurrent of melancholy. 
This lightness, arising from an un- 
fathomable well, flows easily in a 
splashing rhythm as if it were afraid 
to stop, afraid to pose problems and 
to make the artist probe their depths. 
Their innate heaviness escapes into 
the bitterness of irony the after- 
taste of which has less of its bitter- 
ness and more of its laughter; or the 
heaviness finds its emotional vent in 
derision or pleasure in travesty and 
gratification in sensuality. 

It is the personal voluptuousness 
which leads to the expression of ani- 
mated eroticism in their works. But 
this voice is borne with an air of dis- 
tinction and phrased in a highly 
sophisticated manner. It never loses 
itself in excess or deformation; even 
if a motive borders on obscenity it 
is presented with tact and its under- 
lying sensuality is covered with veils 
of good taste. A glaze of subtle 
colors and wisdom hidden behind wit 
always reveals a pleasing conspiracy 
between the artist, his workmanship 
and the object. Although their in- 
tuitive strength endows them with 
vision they do not utilize it to the 
extent that would make them rise 
to the pathos of satire. Pathos is 
alien to them. They are cynics on the 
surface and romantics at heart. They 
visualize the world they experience 
as a satire, but their own sadness 
forces them into resignation. 


Pascin was a draftsman first be- 
fore he became a painter, and he re- 
mained, above all, a draftsman. His 
nudes and portraits reveal the in- 
trinsic qualities of his drawings, the 
allusion to the essence, his insistence 
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on the pointed angle. The harmony 
and ease of his color qualities, kept 
subdued, give almost the impression 
of half tones, thereby making the 
flesh, which he was so eager to paint, 
throb with sensuality. It is an unob- 
trusive light which lends charm of 
innocence to his nudes. His compo- 
sitions have rhythm and movement. 
He liked to present his portraits 
without background as if he wished 
to immaterialize them, or to give 
them allegorical significance. This 
may be seen in one of his portraits 
of Pierre Mac-Orlan. 

He saw in man the slave of his 
sexual instinct from which there is 
no escape. And all his characters 
were branded as the victims of their 
own nature, of their animal drive. 
In his presentations, it is not the 
head which expresses personality, 
but the entire body. I am induced to 
say that Pascin created a new kind 
of still life: the still life of the body. 

Pascin was once called the Wat- 
teau of brothels, and this may be 
justified as far as his unconscious en- 
deavor goes to glorify the ugliness of 
the gutter. He seemed to have sought 
nakedness wherever he could find it 
and, overpowered by the fascination 
of the body, he overindulged in this 
theme. He saw but beauty in the 
primordial laws of nature, and his 
paintings try to explain to the spec- 
tator that ugliness actually does not 
exist—even where animalism be- 
comes accentuated through poverty 
and the outgrowth of social in- 
equality. 

He achieved this glorification by 
immaterializing his subjects and by 
making them appear subtle and ten- 
der. The flesh he painted reflects the 
exaltation of simply being alive. The 
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slight hue of pink, gray, and white 
becomes a soft combination of a 
porcelain-like coloring. In spite of 
its highly individualistic manner, his 
work proves that he understood the 
message of the best painters of the 
impressionistic era. And in spite of 
his most wilful personality as an art- 
ist, the radiation emanating from his 
delicate color composition shows 
Renoiresque influences; Cézanne’s 
new linear conception, which at that 
time inspired the younger genera- 
tion to revolt, also left its traces on 
Jules Pascin’s work. 

His topics were not as manifold 
as it may appear from an enumera- 
tion. When sketching his dancers 
and musicians of Havana, Negro 
scenes in Florida, his Tunisian Jews, 
his New Yorker or Parisian types, 
the atmosphere of the subway or sea 
shore, young donkeys, fat females— 
or when presenting Venus, Solomon, 
Lazarus or Helen of Troy, or a 
street scene of whatever part of the 
world—he represented himself, the 
sensual seeker overcome by the caco- 
phony of life. 

In what a masterly manner he 
could arrest the libido on canvas 
shows in his “Suzanna and the 
Elders” which is an exquisite piece 
of hidden irony; it is perfect in its 
composition. Unrestrained readiness 
for the primordial pleasures becomes 
alive in most of his female portraits, 
also the utter desolation of waiting 
in such paintings as L’Abandonnée 
and La Belle d’Alal. 

Pascin liked to illustrate. And his 
pencil never hesitated to rewrite 
well-known faces with lines of his 
own conviction crushing the spec- 
tator’s conventional conceptions. In 


the legend of the Prodigal Son he in- 
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clines to overlook the return of the 
repentant sinner and prefers to show 
the sinner in the company of 
whores. Pascin does not approach 
Socrates with befitting awe for the 
sage; he presents him as a flabby 
rickety old man surrounded by high- 
brow weaklings and mocked at by 
prostitutes who are drunk with al- 
cohol and the enjoyment of life. 
His cupid is a kind of abject little 
fellow whose wings bear no trade 
mark of illusion and who does not 
gallantly aim at the heart, but below 
the belt. 

His powerful originality becomes 
particularly conspicuous in such 


sketches as ‘““The House of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins.” Remaining 
faithful to himself, every line of his 
pencil, every stroke of his brush is 
a true confession and the revelation 
of his philosophy. And he seemingly 


spoke with the authorization of his 
bitter experiences and with the sanc- 
tion of so many agonies suffered 
through his inner conflicts when he 
said ‘““The temperament of a painter 
is the most important thing about 
his work.” 

Ivan Goll described Jules Pascin as 
“one who traveled through life like 
a king who has lost his crown, but 
kept his majesty.” The crown and 
all that went with it meant little to 
him. He could bear poverty with an 
aristocratic air. But whenever he had 
money he would spend it in a kingly 
manner. Prostitutes knew it and, in 
their lean days, the models were sure 
of finding his door and purse open. 

Pascin would walk along the 
Boulevard alone—only to become 
the center of a crowd of ten or more 
a few minutes later. Then he would 
speak and, with magnetic power, 
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shape them into a harmonious en- 
tity. He would sit at a bar and pay 
for the drinks of those around him. 
He would be the first to buy the 
pictures of an unknown artist, or 
help him with advice. If to give is 
kingly, then Pascin was a king, and 
a very humane and understanding 
one. 

Behind the fact that he could not 
really work was hiding the fear of 
the perfect artist who sees in the fin- 
ished work a failure, who, being 
aware, with all his senses, of his crea- 
tion’s features before his brush or 
pencil made them visible, is after- 
ward overcome by a sadness bearing 
the realization of the eternal post 
coitum animal triste. 

Only a few of his friends knew of 
the invisibly thorny crown he wore 
and of the wild pulse of his restless- 
ness that made him search, on three 
continents, for a kingdom he never 
possessed and never found: inner 
peace. What he showed was an al- 
most glamorous surface of one who 
was drunk with life and passion and 
whose understanding of weaknesses 
and vices made him so human. Once 
or twice he said that he would one 
day end his life. But those who were 
with him and thought they knew 
him well did not believe it. And 
when he threw away his life with 
the same kingly gesture with which 
he used to give away his possessions, 
it became obvious how rich he was 
and how poor he left us. Poor in that 
he stepped into the infinity of night 
without having yet given his last and 
without having gone on to seek be- 
yond disillusionment his way to final 
greatness which could have brought 
him inner peace. 


Theme and Image in The Egosst 


CHARLES J. HILL 


T is generally acknowledged that 

The Egoist, published in 1879, 

represents the quintessential 
Meredith. Nowhere else is his analysis 
of motives more penetrating, or his 
idea of comedy more steadily exemp- 
lified. Moreover, in dealing with the 
predicament of Clara Middleton, 
Meredith comes to grips with the po- 
sition of women in Victorian society, 
a theme which was to figure, in one 
way or another, in all of his later 
books. In fact, the subjection of wo- 
men in a world governed in the in- 
terests of men becomes, inevitably, 
a salient theme in the author’s re- 
morseless exposure of the masculine 
ego. Inseparable from the central 


theme of egoism, it has in the final 
analysis an almost equal importance. 
For the significant action of the 


story is all related to Sir Wil- 
loughby’s efforts to bind the woman 
of his choice, and Clara’s struggle to 
break her engagement. It is illum- 
inating to discover how the repeti- 
tion of appropriate imagery assists 
the development of these themes in 
the carefully ordered structure of 
the novel.’ 

In the presentation of Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, Meredith gives us 

lt has frequently been observed that the plot of 
The Egoist is exceptionally simple, approximating in 
design a drama based upon the Unities. No subor- 
dinate issues distract the reader's attention from the 
central problem, and the main action, which is con- 
fined to Patterne Hall and its environs, covers only 
a few weeks; most of it is compressed into less than 
one. The significance of the Willow Pattern and the 
porcelain imagery related to it, which has been ad- 
mirably treated by Robert D. Mayo in “The Egoist 


and the Willow Pattern,” ELH, IX (1942), 71-78, 
will not be discussed here. 


not only the character of an individ- 
ual but the portrait of a type. The 
dignity of the Egoist is sacred. Not 
only must he think well of himself, 
but he must have the approval of 
others. Sir Willoughby holds the 
most exalted opinion of himself, be- 
cause all his life he has been nour- 
ished upon adulation. He has a 
sensitiveness extremely tender, is 
“fiercely imaginative” in whatever 
concerns himself. It is characteristic 
of the Egoist that he is perpetually 
looking at himself, perpetually lis- 
tening to himself, and that he must 
have his environment minister to his 
ideal conception of himself. Sir Wil- 
loughby expects his relatives and his 
friends to serve as satellites, who will 
give him back his own image and 
make him shine the brighter by their 
subservient admiration. And what 
Sir Willoughby demands in a wife, 
it is made unmistakably clear, is one 
who will be an obedient slave, a fixed 
star, one who will read and rever- 
ence him, one who will be as faithful 
to him as a mirror or an echo. 

It is precisely because Clara Mid- 
dleton comes to see that marriage 
with him would in fact be “mar- 
riage with a shining mirror, a choric 
echo,” that she resolves to make her 


2The Egoist (Modern Library Edition, 1948), p. 
396. All references to The Egoist are to this edition. 
Images of reflecting and of reflection occur with 
some frequency in the pattern of the novel, pointing 
up the narcissism of Sir Willoughby so that it can- 
not be missed. Thus it is early said of him that “His 
military letter I took a careless glance at itself 
lounging idly and proudly at ease in the glass of his 
mind” (p. 18). The presence of Laetitia Dale “‘il- 
luminated him as the burning taper lights up conse- 
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fight for freedom. Clara cannot 
bring herself to sink her identity in 
his. She is determined not to “reduce 
herself to ashes, or incense, or es- 
sence, in honour of him, and so... 
literally be the man she was to 
marry.” But to Sir Willoughby be- 
trothal means possession, complete, 
exclusive, and eternal; and the ex- 
treme of his vanity is displayed when 
he begs her, in the event of his death, 
to promise him a worshipful widow- 
hood! Clara listens to him gravely, 
“conceiving the infinity as a narrow 
dwelling where a voice droned and 
ceased not.’* Though she has much 
to endure before she is liberated, this 
is the beginning of the end. 


The egoism represented by Sir 
Willoughby is related to Meredith’s 
serious thinking about man in so- 
ciety. His view of man, as everybody 


is now aware, had its basis in the 
evolutionary theory which was the 
outstanding contribution to the 
scientific thought of his time and 
which he adapted after his own 


fashion.” In a word, Meredith looked 


upon egoism as a reversion to prim- 
itive brutishness. The primitive in 


crated plate” (p. 82). Clara’s features “were 
treated as the mirror of himself” (pp. 45-46). “We 
do,” says Sir Willoughby of himself and Laetitia, 
“bring one another out, reflecting, counter-reflect- 
ing” (p. 132). But the supremely revealing context 
describes Sir Willoughby’s greeting of Laetitia after 
a protracted absence. “ ‘Laetitia Dale!’ he said. He 
panted. ‘Your name is sweet English music! And 
you are well?’ The anxious question permitted him 
to read deeply in her eyes. He found the man he 
sought there, squeezed him passionately, and let her 
go” (p. 27). 

3P. 47. 

4P. 46. 

5For Meredith’s “evolutionary philosophy,” see J. 
B. Priestley, George Meredith (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1926), pp. 59-85, and Richard B. Hudson, 
“The Meaning of Egoism in George Meredith's The 
Egoist,” The Trollopian, Wl (December, 1948), 
163-76. 
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modern man may be subtly dis- 
guised, for the civilized egoist is a 
sophisticated animal, skilled in con- 
cealing his predatory motives, but he 
is animal nonetheless. 

This conception of egoism as a 
survival of primitive brutishness be- 
comes, indeed, the informing idea in 
Meredith’s novel. It inspires not only 
a number of important statements 
but an impressive body of interpre- 
tive imagery. We encounter, for ex- 
ample, the direct pronouncement: 


The Egoist is our fountain-head, primeval 
man; the primitive is born again, the ele- 
mental reconstituted. Born again, into new 
conditions, the primitive may be highly 
polished of men, and forfeit nothing save 
the roughness of his original nature . . . he 
has become the civilized Egoist; primitive 
still, as sure as man has teeth, but developed 
in his manner of using them.® 


The Egoist’s sentimental idea of wo- 
men, demanding of them (“to be 
named innocent”) cloistral purity 
and ignorance of the world they live 
in, is seen by Meredith as a “vora- 
cious zxsthetic gluttony,” a refine- 
ment of the gross original instinct 
of the predatory male to possess. 
Whether women “distinguish the 
ultra-refined but lineally great- 
grandson of the Hoof in this vast 
and dainty exacting appetite, is un- 
certain. They probably do not; the 
more the damage.’” “The devouring 
male Egoist,” Meredith goes on to 
say, wants women fashioned as “pre- 
cious vessels . . . for him to walk 
away with hugging, call his own, 
drink of, and fill and drink of, and 
forget that he stole them.”* Here 
the idea of the Egoist as rapaciously 
possessive is related to the position of 


SP. 405-406. 
TP, 112-13. 
8p, 113. 
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women in Victorian society, and the 
image of the “devouring male 
Egoist” is supported throughout the 
narrative by many related images 
drawn from eating and drinking. 
Clara Middleton once speaks in 
terms which echo the words of her 
author just now quoted. “Men who 
are egoists,” she says in an important 
conversation with Laetitia Dale, 
“have good women for their vic- 
tims; women on whose devoted con- 
stancy they feed; they drink it like 
blood.”” Thus, to Sir Willoughby, 
Laetitia is a “feast,” which he 
snatches at “hungrily if contemp- 
tuously.”"® Her eyes give him the 
“food” that he enjoys.”’ It is notable 
that the Egoist wishes to keep the 
woman he would consume as a 
morsel reserved for himself. There- 
fore Sir Willoughby had resented 
the fact that Constantia Durham 


had had many suitors: “She had been 


nibbled at, all but eaten up,” while 
he waited. “He wished for her to 
have come to him out of an egg- 
shell, somewhat more astonished at 
things than a chicken, but as com- 
pletely inclosed before he tapped the 
shell.’”"* By contrast, he somehow 
rationalized that he had caught 
Clara from the crowd before she 
had been contaminated. She was not 
like other girls who “run about the 
world nibbling and nibbled at, until 
they know one sex as well as the 
other.””* 

Sir Willoughby covets her as 
“fresh-gathered morning fruit. . . 
warranted by her bloom,”’* and 


SP. 164. 
10p. 329. 
11p, 142. 
12p. 19-20. 
13P. 40. 
14] bid. 
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tastes in imagination the felicity 
that she promises. But when he be- 
comes vexed and frightened by her 
his emotions are quite different. 
Then he would like to “burn and de- 
vour her.”’’ In his annoyance he 
makes “devouring exclamations’’;'* 
he suffers from a “gnawing jeal- 
ousy,” and Meredith speaks of the 
“jaw-chasm of his greed.”’* Clara 
thinks of herself as being caught and 
consumed, but the images which 
come most frequently to her mind 
are those of the hunted quarry and 
the captive. 

Women are in the position of in- 
feriors, she once observes to Laetitia 
Dale. “They are hardly out of the 
nursery when a lasso is round their 
necks.”"* Clara admires Vernon 
Whitford because he does not flatter 
her or “practice the fowler’s arts.’’”® 
But Sir Willoughby is “a falcon,”” 
and Clara’s case is likened to that of 
“a captured wild creature” crying 
for help.*’ She feels her position as 
the betrothed of Sir Willoughby 
palpably, “‘as a shot in the breast of 
a bird.””” She sees herself trapped, 
caught in “the jaws of her aver- 
sion.””* Willoughby’s house is a 
“cage,” a “dungeon” in which she 
appears fated to spend a “life-long 
imprisonment.””** The imagery of 
devouring is joined with the figure 
of the prison when Clara conceives 


15P, 236. 

16p, 433, 

ITP, 235, 

18P, 164. 

19P, 76. 

20P, 447. 

21p, 103. Earlier it is said that Clara “was im- 
plored to enter the state of captivity by the pro- 
nunciation of vows” (p. 39). 

22P, $9. 

23P, 95. 

24P. 95-96. “Oh, to be caught up out of this 
prison of thorns and brambles!” Clara exclaims to 
herself (p. 103). 
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of herself as “fixed at the mouth of 
a mine,” condemned to descend into 
it daily, “to be chilled in subter- 
ranean sunlessness . . . in those 
caverns of the complacent-talking 
man.””* 

Now it was with The Egoist that 
Meredith began to make the mar- 
riage problem a major issue. The 
predicament of Clara Middleton, 
plighted to a despot from whom she 
must be liberated, is as much his 
concern as is the anatomy of Sir 
Willoughby’s egoism; and Meredith 
is frequently moved to generalize 
from Clara’s particular case. ‘““What 
of wives miserably wedded?” he ex- 
claims in a crucial passage. ““What 
aim in view have these woeful cap- 
tives?”’”* “Clara,” he writes, “had 
shame of her sex. They cannot take 
a step without becoming bonds- 
women: into what a slavery!’”" But 
Meredith was no facile generalizer.”* 


25P. $7. Opposed to the idea of the dungeon is 
Clara’s yearning for the mountains, which become a 
quite explicit symbol of her desire for freedom. 
Clara thinks of the mountains, yearning for an 
Alpine holiday, whenever she is most oppressed by 
her sense of bondage, and her delight in mountains 
(see pp. 54, 118-20- 208) is appropriately shared 
by Vernon Whitford, who is destined to win her in 
the end. When first he meets her, Vernon proclaims 
that she “gives you an idea of the Mountain Echo” 
(p. 33). Readers of Meredith will recall in this con- 
nection the passage in Harry Richmond (“Carry your 
fever to the Alps, you of minds diseased”) and will 
remember that for Diana of the Crossways the exhil- 
aration of the Salvatore became an emblem of happi- 
ness and of a liberty craved. 

26P, 119. 

2%. 59. And Clara meditates, “We women are 
nailed to our sex” (p. 212). 

28He made it clear elsewhere that if women were 
denied the rights and privileges which were due to 
them, the fault lay not only with male egoists but 
also with themselves; for thousands of them have 
been too ready to accept the domination of the male, 
contributing to their own enslavement by their relish 
for the pedestal. In Sandra Belloni (1864), where he 
made a penetrating study of sentimentalism, he ad- 
monished the women on this very point. “If,” he said, 
“you will smile on men, because they adore you as 
vegetable products, take what ensues . . .” George 
Meredith, Works, The Memorial Edition (New York: 
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He knew that not every man is an 
egoist and that many women of his 
day enjoyed a rational and com- 
panionable partnership with their 
husbands. He was acutely aware, 
nevertheless, of the limitations and 
the taboos imposed upon the sex in 
regard to education and opportu- 
nity, and of all the consequences for 
women arising out of their depen- 
dence in the married state. The posi- 
tion of women, in fact, seemed to 
him to be not only a test of men 
but a measure of the society in 
which they live. 


Women have us back to the condition of 
primitive man, or they shoot us higher than 
the top-most star ... They are to us what 
we hold of best or worst within. By their 
state is our civilization judged; and if it is 
hugely animal still, that is because prim- 
itive men abound and will have their pas- 
ture.?° 


It is significant that in this highly 
characteristic utterance the imagery 
associated with “the devouring male 
egoist” should reappear. 

If Meredith’s conception of ego- 
ism as a reversion to primitive brut- 
ishness is related to his “evolution- 
ary philosophy,” his thinking about 
the dependence of women and the 
marriage problem owes much to the 
essay of John Stuart Mill on “The 
Subjection of Women.” Meredith 
had read this essay when it appeared, 
in 1869, and his whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of Mill’s arguments” is re- 
flected not only in the substance of 
Scribners, 1910), III, 181. 

20P, 236. 

30John Morley describes Meredith's excitement 
about the essay. “One morning in 1869, I put into his 
hands Mill's new little volume . . . on the Subjection 
of Women. Meredith eagerly seized the book, fell to 
devouring it in settled silence, and could not be torn 


from it all day.” Recollections (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1917), I, 47. 
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The Egoist (and elsewhere) but in 
the very language of that novel. In- 
deed, the correspondences are so 
striking that it is strange they have 
not been noticed, since Meredith’s 
appreciation of Mill has long been 
common knowledge. What Meredith 
has done in The Egoist is to drama- 
tize the ideas of Mill, and since the 
thematic material of the novel has 
already been examined, the paral- 
lels with the essay can be quickly 
pointed out. 

It is notable in the first place that 
Mill describes the legal dependence 
of women as “the primitive state of 
slavery” which has not lost “the 
taint of its brutal origin.”*’ Women 
are in the situation of bond-servants, 
educated to accept their captive 
state.” ““Men do not want solely the 
obedience of women, they want 
their sentiments,” Mill writes, ex- 


pressing the thesis of The Egoist pre- 
cisely.** “How many are the forms 
and gradations of animalism and 


selfishness, often under an out- 
ward varnish of civilization and 
even cultivation!” he exclaims in a 
voice that could as well be Mere- 
dith’s.* ‘There is nothing which 
men so easily learn as this self-wor- 
ship,” he is observing a little later,” 
and to all that Mill has to say about 
the effect upon men and women 
alike, and upon the harmony of 
their relations in the state of mar- 
riage, which the inferiority imposed 
upon women is bound to produce, 
Meredith is in fullest accord. Mill’s 
contention that women cannot ex- 


81John Stuart Mill, On Liberty. The Subjection of 
Women (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1898), 
pp. 215-216. 

82]bid., p. 233. 

83] bid., p. 232. 

34] bid., p. 271. 

S5Ibid., p. 283. 
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pect emancipation, or be expected 
to devote themselves to gaining it, 
“until men in considerable number 
are prepared to join with them in 
the undertaking,’*® must also have 
made a deep impression upon him. 
The Egoist, which reads almost as if 
it were a document in the campaign, 
shows the extent to which Meredith 
was already committed to the cause 
and the debt which he owed to Mill. 

From this time to the day of his 
death, Meredith was to be counted 
a champion of women. The novels 
that followed The Egoist all treat 
some aspect or other of the marriage 
problem, and Meredith was fre- 
quently solicited for support of the 
feminist cause. ““Women who read 
my books,” he wrote to a female 
correspondent, “have much to sur- 
mount in the style, and when they 
have mastered it and come to the 
taste, I am well assured of their hav- 
ing discovered in me one who is 
much at heart with them.”®” But it 
was to a male friend, curiously 
enough, that Meredith communi- 
cated what may be taken as his 
testament of faith. He said: 

Since I began to reflect, I have been op- 
pressed by the injustice done to women, the 
constraint put upon their natural aptitudes 
and their sel 2 generally much to the 
degradation of the race. I have not studied 
them more closely than I have men, but 
with more affection . . . being assured that 
women of independent mind are needed for 
any sensible degree of progress . . . I have 
no special choice among the women of my 
books. Perhaps I gave more colour to ‘Diana 
of the Crossways’ and ‘Clara Middleton’ of 
the ‘Egoist,’ and this on account of their 
position.*® 


86] bid., p. 351. 

87Letters of George Meredith, Collected and Ed- 
ited by his son (New York: Scribners, 1912), II, 
418-19. 

38)bid., II, 562. 


Yeats 


GeorGcE E. Hatvary 


What kept him at the anvil then, 
Since he did not congenitally sing? 
Had Cuchulain’s ghost become 
Incarnate—a prophetic thing 


Which said, as word by word he worked, 

That we, if somewhat deaf, would guess 
And guess again; that he would walk 
Steel-suited through the sunlessness? 


ais tt \ 
Sour breath upon the glass dissolved 
The Myth of youth, while from his throne 
Plotinus fell. He hammered words 
To the persistency of stone. 


Planned Metamorphosis 


CuHapD WALSH 


When I am dead, mummify me no more 
Than undertakers’ lobbies and their laws 
Require. Rip up the planks of an old pine floor, 
Nail me a box, loose joined, so that the thaws 
And freezes of my after years may enter 
Without deceit and marry me again, 

This time a woman, the symbiotic center 

To taproots straight and masculine with rain. 


Then, slowly rising through the greening stems 
Of a deciduous shrub, may I bear flowers, 
Bright, gay, to be my dancing requiems, 
Immortally brief as these four girls of ours. 
Thus marking time on some well landscaped hill, 
I'll be the parent of young daughters still. 
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Harper’s, The Yale Review, Mademoiselle, 
and The Virginia Quarterly. Some of them 
have been printed in England, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Germany. 


Celia Dimmette has had her writing pub- 
lished in Voices, Prairie Schooner, The New 
York Times, Christian Century, Poetry Chap 
Book, The Lyric and in many other maga- 
zines. Her volume Toward the Metal Sun 
(1950) received the Book Award of the 
Midwestern Writers Conference. 


George P. Elliott has had three stories 
published in Martha Foley’s Best American 
Short Stories—in 1950, 1952, and 1953— 
and one in the volume O. Henry Memorial 
Award Short Stories. A group of his poems 
appeared in the English anthology Eight 
American Poets (1952). He has published 


many short stories and poems in literary 
magazines. 


One of Nancy Hale’s stories was selected 
for a special prize in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award contest, and she has had a number 
of other stories published in the O. Henry 
Prize Stories volumes and in Best American 
Short Stories, edited by Martha Foley. She 
studied painting in the studio of her father, 
Philip L. Hale, and in the Boston Museum 
School. She has been assistant editor of Vogue 
and assistant editor of Vanity Fair. She has 
had stories in many anthologies. A list of her 
own short story collections and novels may 
be found in Who’s Who in America. 


George E. Hatvary served in the army for 
three years. He received the A.B. degree 
(New School), the M.A. (New York Uni- 
versity), and studied at the Sorbonne. He 
has taught at Boston University and New 
York University. He is the author of the 
novel Quartet Improperly Tuned, and has 
published his writing in Pegasus, Irish Writ- 
ing, The Hudson Review, and The Chicago 
Review. 


Charles Hill, co-editor — with William 
Allan Neilson — of The Complete Plays 
and Poems of Shakespeare (Houghton Miff- 


lin), is Professor of English, and has been 
Chairman of the Department, at Smith Col- 
lege. He has published articles in many 
journals. 


Keith Rinehart received his Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin. He has taught at 
Stout Institute, Montana State University, 
and Central Washington College. 


We do not, unfortunately, have material 
at hand concerning Eli Siegel, the author. 
He resides in New York City. In our next 
issue we plan to carry a statement concern- 
ing his career. 


One of Walter Sorell’s plays was listed, 
with honorable mention, in the volume Best 
Plays of 1952-1953. He is contributing edi- 
tor of Dance Magazine. His latest book, The 
Dance Has Many Faces, has been well re- 
ceived. He has contributed verse and prose 
to many magazines. 


May Swenson has published poetry in The 
Saturday Review, The New Yorker, Accent, 
Poetry, Epoch, and New Directons An- 
thology. A volume of her poems is being 
published this year by John Hall Wheelock 
of Scribners. 


Chad Walsh is poet in residence and Pro- 
fessor of English in Beloit College. He is the 
author of The Factual Dark, Eden Two- 
Way (published by Harpers), and other 


volumes. 


Edward H. Weatherly (Ph.D., Yale) is 
Chairman of the Department of English at 
the University of Missouri. His volume of 
Charles Churchill’s letters was published in 
the present year. 


Donald Wesely had the honor of having 
one of his stories published in the volume 
Best American Short Stories (1953). He 
took his A.B. and M.A. at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His work has appeared in The Yale 
Review, Epoch, The Hopkins Review, and 
other periodicals. 


Microfilm Edition 

The University of Kansas City Review, beginning with Volume XVI, is available 

at the end of each volume year in microfilm ‘form to libraries subscribing to the regular 
paper edition. 

The microfilm edition is designed ‘to help libraries solve the pressing problem of 

ce. Under the plan, the library keeps the printed issues unbound and circulates 

heat in that form during the period of their greatest use. When the paper copies begin 

to wear out or are not called for nar ag mE they may be disposed of and the microfilm 


edition substituted. The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm and is furn- 
ished on metal reels suitably labeled. 


Inquiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Current and Back Numbers 


Current numbers of The University of Kansas City Review are available at $1.00 
a copy. Back numbers, if still in stock, may be purchased for two dollars each. 
The demand from libraries and individuals for back numbers to complete their 


files is increasingly heavy. The Editors would greatly appreciate receiving the following 
numbers which are now out of stock: 


Vol. II, No. 1 (Autumn, 1935) Vol. IV, No. 1 (Autumn, 1937) 
Vol. Il, No. 2 (Winter, 1935) Vol. VI, No. 2 (Winter, 1939) 
Vol. II, No. 4 (Summer, 1936) Vol. Vil, No. 2 (Winter, 1940) 


“Such a regional review as yours is one of the real 
hopes for literature and culture in the country 


today...” 


—Lewis MUMFORD 


“This is the real America; this — let us hope — the 
America of the future . . . It is in the middle west 
that there seems to be growing up a human temper 
and a human attitude to life that is really a new 
thing in the world.” 


—JOHN CowPER Powys 


